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Investment Service 


for Banks 


HE Bond Department of the Illinois Merchants 

Trust Company is organized to give trained 
counsel and complete service in all matters per- 
taining to bonds. Banks and Investment Houses 
located anywhere in the country may, without 
obligation, look to us for suggestions as to the 
most desirable current investments, for the dis- 
posal of bonds they now own, for information 
relative to issues in which they are interested, or 
for any other service which our long experience 
and complete facilities enable us to render. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS +- CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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| yy St. Louis’ 


Largest Bank 
Renders to Bank Cor- 


respondents a Service 


NATIONAL &2"P2ssed by that 


f any Bank in th 
BA N K United mic 


Over 60 Years’ Experience in Hand- 
ling Out-of-Town Bank Business. 


WRITE US 


u E BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The Governor’s Office, Federal Reserve Bank, 
San Francisco, George W. Kelham, Architect 


The fact that a great many of the new 
buildings of the Federal Reserve Bank 
have Crittall Casement Windows installed 
throughout, is striking evidence of their 
acceptance in authoritative circles. 


Beauty, dignity and long life are qualities 
inherent in these casements and windows, 
making them suitable for use in the monu- 
mental structures which house this great 
financial institution. 


All Crittall Casements and Windows are made 
of Crittalloy—The Copper-Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. : +: Manufacturers 
10967 Hearn Ave. Detroit 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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n unequaled 
record of safety 


Ir 1s about sixteen years since first 
mortgage real estate bonds, as they 
are now known, were placed on the 
market. 

From that day to this no investor 
has ever lost a dollar in real estate 
bonds issued by the leading houses in 
this field. 


During these sixteen years there 
have been two financial crises, one 
panic, one war and two periods of 


inflation and boom. Prices on the 
stock exchange have melted like snow 
in the sun—millions have been lost— 
banks have failed—businesses have 
stopped, but real estate bonds have 
paid interest and principal promptly 
and faithfully. 

What other securities, except U. S. 
Government Bonds, can show a like 
record of safety? 


This unequaled record is not difh- 
cult to understand when one considers 
that real estate mortgage bonds are 
secured by income-earning properties 
in busy, thriving cities all over the 
country. Because they are secured 
by the “basis of all wealth,” real 
estate, that are as sound as the foun- 
dations of our national economic and 
social life. 

Yet they should be purchased only 
from houses with the experience, per- 
sonnel and character to issue this spe- 
cialized type of security. By dealing 
with such houses — and with them 
alone—investors will continue to say, 
“T have never lost a dollar in first 
mortgage real estate bonds.” G. L. 
Miller & Co.,- Inc., 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Offices and 
representatives in principal cities. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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VAULT DOORS 


We are the sole manufacturers licensed to use 


DONSTEEL in Bank Vault Construction 


The ONLY metal that 
1. Cannot be Penetrated by 

OXY -ACETYLENE TORCHES 
2. Cannot be Penetrated by DRILLS | 
3. Cannot be Shattered by EXPLOSIVES 


in a burglarious manner 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


DEPT. 5 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Branches in all principal cities 


Boston Baltimore Chicago Kansas City 

Cincinnati St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 

Portland Atlanta New Orleans 
Charlotte 


r a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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It’s New, It’s Different 
and It’s Better 


Improvements 


. Takes any coin up 
to a quarter. 


. Holds nearly $10.00 


in silver. 


. Lightest device of 
its kind. 


. Gilt-finish safe, by 
American Hard- 
ware Corporation. 


Bankers Service Corporation 
19-21 Warren Street, New York 
GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me for inspection one of your Im- 
proved Savings Bank Wallets with plans for 
distribution. I will return this wallet within 
ten days or remit $1.00 to cover its cost. 


HE picture shows our Improved 

Savings Bank Wallet for use in 
getting good savings depositors and 
keeping them active. 


The Improved Savings Bank Wallet is 
neither patented nor patentable. It sells 
on its merits as a high-grade piece of 
merchandise and something that will 
serve the depositor as honestly as will 
the bank that hands it to him. 





BANKERS SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


19 and 21 Warren Street, New York 








Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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NRY. ADKINS SOLVED 
CREDIT PROBLEM 


System now used in the First National 
Bank of Elkhorn enables the officers to 


make loans wisely and in record time 








sed D. L. ADKINS of the First 

National Bank of Elkhorn, Wis- 
econsin, has had his share of credit prob- 
lems to solve, but he has eliminated a 
large part of his worry in the past six 
years and the methods he has employed 
so successfully can be used by bankers 
generally. 

Mr. Adkins has long believed that it 
is just as much his duty to say “yes” 
when he should as to say “tno” when the 
loan was not advisable. But how was 
he to Know which was proper? And 
how was this work to be done without 
too much responsibility upon his own 
shoulders ? 

When a man comes to your bank and 
asks for a loan, it is possible to lose his 
good will even if you loan him the 
money. You can say yes in a way 
that sounds exactly as though you pre- 
ferred to say no—and that sends your 
patron away dissatisfied. The problem 
in the Elkhorn bank was to build up 
good will and patronage by giving 
service to borrowers in such a way that 
no foolish risks were taken, but no 
needless worry or delays experienced 
either. 

The way the bank handled the work 
is simple, safe and sensible. The of- 
fiers like it and the patrons like it, too. 
It has helped to make the bank more 
popular and more profitable as well. 

How is it done? 

You know the story of the hunter 
who was sleeping in his little tent in 
the mountains when a severe storm 
fame on. He woke up and he worried 
—for two hours he worried lest his 
little tent should be destroyed and he 
should be drenched with cold rain. 


By WALTER C. SWENGEL 


Finally a bright idea came to him. 
He got up, put on his hip boots, rain 
clothes and rubber hat. Then he lay 
down again and peacefully went to 
sleep. No more worry for him—he was 
prepared to the best of his ability and 
that drove worry out of his mind. 


That is the story at Elkhorn, too. 
They prepared in advance. Mr. Adkins 
stopped worrying about credits because 
they were already decided upon. He 
knew whether he could say yes or no 


sr story of the rise and 
fall of a bank in a pros- 
perous Middlewestern town 
will be related next month in 
an article by a man who was 
in close touch with the bank 
for several years and is in a 
position not only to describe 
* the situation firsthand, but 
also to show the reasons for 
the “toboggan” and to present 
a number of interesting side- 
lights. 
“The more I know about 
- bankers and their work,” he 
says, “the more certain I am 
that it pays everybody con- 
cerned when the public 
understands the banker’s 
service, his problems and his 
interest in his patrons. 
This mutual understanding 
makes a firm foundation for 
prosperous banking and com- 
munity welfare.” 


and just how far he could go to any- 
body who asked him-for money.- It 
is the method used in deciding this that 
I want to pass on to many other bankers 
who ean adopt similar plans with re- 
sults just as good and with worry cut 
out of their daily programs. 

The first thing done at this bank was 
to make a list of all men and women 
who might come to the bank to borrow. 
Not only old patrons but all other men 
and women of the community were on 
this list. These names were written on 
suitable file-cards and a few facts added 
such as exact address, married or single, 
kind of work or business and other 
things of this nature. 

Then these cards were taken to the 
Abstract man and he recorded on each 
ecard the amount of real estate owned 
by each person and also the mortgages ~ 
against it. Other records from the 
county and township officials also added 
certain value to this information. In 
Wisconsin the clerk of each township 
keeps certain records such as chattel 
mortgages and attachments. So, reports 
from them were obtained at small cost. 


When these records had been ob- 
tained from the officials the cards 
were then returned to the bank and 
taken before the discount and loan com- 
mittee. This committee took up each 
name and discussed each person. They 
talked of the business ability of the 
man, his honesty, his health. They dis- 
eussed the living habits of his family. 
Tf his wife was thrifty and helpful, that 
was taken into consideration. If she 
was inclined to be extravagant and 
wasteful, that fact was not overlooked. 

It was certain that some one of the 
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six men at these committe meetings 
knew important facts that others had 
overlooked. They got a correct view- 
point in each case and then voted 
a line of eredit to that person. Then 
they passed on to other cards in the 
same way. 

As I looked over some of these cards 
I noticed one man who owned nearly 
200 acres of land, but his line of eredit 
was small, and another man with only 
40 acres had a larger credit. Why? 
The first man had his 200 acres given 
to him free from debt. He did not earn 
a single acre of it. Yet he has slipped 
backward a litthe—each year finds him 
deeper in debt. The bank feels that 
it is best for this man not to borrow 
if it can be avoided. The man with 40 
acres started at “scratch,” he has never 
inherited a dollar and each year finds 
him a little stronger. He ean afford to 
go in debt and the bank is helping to 
build wealth for the community when 
it helps him. 

Perhaps you will be interested in a 
few instances where this plan proved 
especially pleasing to borrowers. One 
bitter cold day in winter when a severe 
storm was on, a man drove eight miles 
against the storm to ask the Elkhorn 
bank for a loan. He was disappointed 
when he found that Mr. Adkins was in 
Chicago and Mr. Desing, his assistant, 
was also away for the day. His face 
was deeply clouded as he said he would 
try to brave the storm and return the 
next day. 
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The teller at the window asked this 
man what he wanted and was told that 
he wanted to borrow $500. A glance 
at the card showed that a larger amount 
had been voted to him by the committee 
so the teller quickly prepared a note 
for the man’s signature and the loan 
was passed to his checking account. 
The man was delighted when the teller 
told him how it was possible to attend 
to this matter so easily. 

Another day Mr. Adkins was called 
to the phone. The man on the wire was 
not a patron of his bank and never had 
been. He told Mr. Adkins that he 
needed to borrow $2,000 and had asked 
his banker in a nearby city for the 
money. They had not turned him down, 
but they were so slow in acting upon 
his request that he was displeased so 
he wanted to know if he could come 
and talk it over with the First National. 
Mr. Adkins assured him so heartily that 
he would be glad to have him come that 
the conference was on and the loan was 
granted within one hour from the time 
the phone rang. Such prompt service 
and such friendly interest in his wel- 
fare won this man as a steady patron 
of the bank—it could hardly be other- 
wise. 

Many such stories of good results 
and well pleased customers could be 
related, but these will be sufficient to 
show the way the thing is working out. 

There are a few more facts concerning 
this plan that should be told. Many 
bankers have quit talking about “ac- 


ebtasmimg credit T NATIONAL BANK. ELEBORN. WISCONSIN, 
ia eee ries itiom to be a full and correct satemsent of mF 


care —__—_ SO 


Information from the borrower’s statement kept on file makes safer granting of loans by the 
First National Bank of Elkhorn, and lighter work in checking up references. 


commodating” folks who ask for loans, 
If a man is worthy he deserves what he 
wants and the banker makes his profit 
by selling it to him. But the easiest 
and most pleasing way to say “yes” 
that I have noticed is not to say it at 
all. When a man asks you for $500 
and you think he should have it why 
rot answer him by picking up your 
blank notes and starting to fill one out 
for that amount? That is a quiet, busi- 
nesslike answer that will please better 
than “I guess we can accommodate you.” 
Watch results if you doubt this for it 
works well, 

Mr. Adkins always has his borrowers 
file a statement with him. He explains 
that it is necessary to comply with the 
laws and with the demands of bank 
examiners. Some interesting things 
sometimes come to the surface in these 
statements. One man, for example, 
seemed to be doing fairly well and his 
statement looked good, but he did not 
want to sign his statement after he 
wrote it. A few questions brought out 
the fact that this man had borrowed 
nearly $8,000 from his wife’s inherit- 
ance and yet he did not put that on 
his report. The man was not gaining 
any wealth at all—his wife had con- 
tributed it all. 

Once in a while it also happens that 
a man will borrow of several banks and 
try to hide that fact from each of these 
bankers, but the credit bureau has about 
ended that. 

The plan adopted at Elkhorn solves 
many problems of credit. Mr. Adkins 
still needs to use his good judgment and 
he still has some interesting things to 
think about, but it does make his work 
lighter and makes the bank’s loans 
much safer. There are no bad effects 
that I can find and there are many good 
results for all concerned. For the 
banker who wants to co-operate with all 
who deserve it and yet avoid risks that 
are not advisable, a better method is 
hard to find. 

One banker in Illinois who has 
adopted the Elkhorn plan has added 
one new feature to it. He gets a com- 
plete record of the tax assessor’s report 
and he writes the figures found there 
on each card. “A man will not tell the 
assessor that he has more than he really 
owns,” this banker said as I asked him 
about it. When a man asks that banker 
for credit and his statement is out of 
harmony with his tax records, it is 
eause for further inquiry. 

So much for a start toward the solu- 
tion of the credit problem. 

Adaptable for the average bank in any 
community, large or small, the plan 
goes a long way in safeguarding loans 
and fortifying the judgment of the 
loaning officers. And it goes even fur- 
ther in building good will and attraet- 
ing new customers for other depart- 
ments by giving prompt action on re 
quests from the borrowing customer. 











iz HERE were 14,000,000 foreign-born people in the 
United States in 1924. A half-million more were 
| admitted during that year. 


In 1920, 26,000,000 of our city dwellers were foreign 
born, or of foreign or mixed parentage. 
city people were of native birth and parentage. 

More than three-quarters of our foreign-born residents 
live in cities of 2,500 population or over, and less than 
one-quarter of them in the rural districts. 


language. 
Only 24,500,000 
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REACHING OUT FOR BUSINESS 
AMONG THE FOREIGN-BORN 


Careful planning and attention to details are essential 
—how to solve problems of advertising and new 
business development among different nationalities 


By FRED G. HEUCHLING 


Hundreds,—probably thousands,—of churches throughout 
the country carry on their religious services in a foreign 
Schools are operated in connection with many 
of these and the instruction is given to the children largely 
in the language of their forefathers. 

Fuller’s ‘Advertisers’ Directory” lists 365 foreign language 
weekly and daily newspapers printed in this country in 
Jewish, German, Scandinavian, Slavic, Latin and other lan- 
guages than English. 








—The Author 


OS 
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Vice-President, North-Western Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


HE figures quoted above explain 

why the banks in our cities, and es- 
pecially those located in industrial see- 
tions, have a special problem in adver- 
tising and new-business development if 
they are not to neglect a great propor- 
tion of their prospective clients. Their 
foreign-born neighbors are usually 
thrifty and they offer a fertile field for 
profitable accounts. Those institutions 
that have a considerable number of for- 
eign-born depositors usually have aver- 
age savings balances of greater amount 
than their competitors, and they also 
enjoy a greater volume of business in 
the safe deposit, foreign exchange, 
mortgage loan, and other departments. 


But such business is not easily se- 
cured or held, and too often a bank goes 
after it only half-heartedly and with 
far less forethought and planning than 
is given to other development programs. 
If all the money spent in foreign lan- 
guage publications, and in other forms 
of advertising to the foreign-born, were 
expended with the same attention to 
details that is given to advertising in 
other mediums and fields the increased 
effect would be tremendous. 


Let us first agree on a few funda- 
mentals that have a distinct bearing on 
the problem of gaining the good will and 
patronage of the foreign-born, and then 
we can proceed better to discuss the 
specific features ‘which are to be desired 
in our advertising and service facilities 
* in this field. - Consider these: 


First: Advertising your bank,—and 
the service it offers;—among the for- 
eign-born calls for methods which do 
hot inherently differ from those apply- 
ing to advertising to the native popula- 
tion. In either ease the advertising 
must be adopted as far as possible to 
the characteristics, tastes, and mentality 
of the people it seeks to influence. 


Second: Results cannot be secured 
among the foreign-born from “cheap,” 
inartistic, or “trashy” advertising, any 
more than in the case of Americanized 
groups of equal intelligence and similar 
standards of living. 

Third: Our advertising to the for- 
eign-born must be expressed, in large 
part, in the language they use in their 
daily life, the one which it pleases them 
most to read, and .which they can best 
understand. In the ease of almost every 
nationality group, this is the language 
of their former country. 

Fourth: It is recognized everywhere 
that no matter how attractive a bank’s 
advertisements may be, profitable busi- 
ness will not result unless the bank’s 
service meets the promises implied. 


R. HEUCHLING has had 

wide experience as a 
practical banker in a com- 
munity made up almost en- 
tirely of foreign-born and he 
has made a thorough study of 
the subject during that time. 


In the accompanying 
article, which is the first of 
a series he is writing for THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY, he gets 
down to bed rock in pointing 
out the pitfalls to be en- 
countered and the ways to 
avoid them in building up 
the foreigners’ deposits. 


Next month he will discuss 
“Direct Advertising Among 
the Foreign-Born—and the 
Problems of its Distribution,” 
and his November article will 
be on “The Foreign Language 
Newspaper as an Advertising 
Medium.”—Editor’s Note. 


This means that we must be prepared 
to deal with them in their own language, 
comprehend their requirements and be 
in a position to give the kind of advice 
and special services which they seek. 

Now, bank advertising which appears 
in English usually shows the results of 
care in the: preparation of copy, lay- 
out, typesetting, ‘and illustration. It 
recognizes that the odds are against the 
advertiser in his effort to secure and 
hold reader’s attention. The copy is 
“boiled down” to a minimum. White 
space is used to emphasize the things 
to which eareful attention is ‘invited. 
Legible and artistic type faces are 
chosen. Wherever possible, color and 
illustrations are used to arouse and sus- 
tain interest. 

Why should we east all this aside 
when advertising to the foreign-born? 
Why do we slap any old kind of type, 
in any handy size, into a disordered 
space that puts a premium on easy 
reading and emphatic statement? It is 
just as important to give care to these~ 
details when we are addressing our for- 
eign-born reader, whose eye is usually 
less trained in reading and less efficient 
in transmitting impressions from the re- 
tina to the brain centers. 

I am not referring solely to advertis- 
ing in the foreign newspapers. These 
remarks apply with equal force to 
folders, booklets, broadsides, or cireu- 
lars, and material of this kind needs eare- 
ful planning, brief and readable copy, 
legible type, and effective illustration 
every bit as much as advertising pre- 
pared for English speaking,—and read- 
ing,—people. 

Of course, foreign advertising can- 
not always be made as elaborate. Our 
available type faces with foreign lan- 
guage accents are limited, and our audi- 
ence is not fastidious in its tastes. But 
it is a mistake to assume that material 
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set in small or ugly type, or crowded 
into small space, will bring us results, 
and it is equally wrong to assume that 
we can make an impression on these 
people without occasionally using illu- 
strations and color. 

If you spend any appreciable amount 
on advertising to the foreigner, whether 
in newspapers or in directly distributed 
material, put effort into these 
things, and watch the results. 


some 


Banks, in the past, have often made 
a practice of distributing foreign lan- 
guage advertising in the cheapest pos- 
sible form. They forget that the artis- 
tie sense of the average Italian, Bohe- 
mian, and Pole is probably more acute 
than that of the Irish, English, or other 
person who lives on the same social 
plane. The beautiful needle work, wood 
carving, and other handiwork produced 
by the Slavic, Italian, and other for- 
eign people is sufficient testimony of 
this, to say nothing of their apprecia- 
tion of the other arts. 

Also, the advertiser in the commer- 
cial field is placing his highly colored 
ads and his attractive newspaper dis- 
plays before the foreign-born almost 
as generously as he is directing them to 
the native born. Your bank ad is in 
competition with his, and must compare 
favorably with it. 

While color alone will not bring re- 
sults, certainly no class responds more 
quickly to its appeal than the average 
foreigner. Yet banks, in their effort 
to attract these people, seldom feel 
called on to incur the added expense of 
color work for their foreign folders or 
circulars. 

Let us not be penny wise and pound 
foolish in advertising to the foreigner. 
Use an oceasional bright colored border 
and headline in the folders that you dis- 
tribute. Note how quickly they appre- 
ciate an illustration or a brightly colored 
reproduction of a painting. Observe 
how often they tack up a pleasing pic- 
ture in their workshop or home. And 
then decide that you will “dress” your 
message to them in as pleasing a form 


Showing the homes of families having savings accounts of over $1,000 in a Chicago bank. 
of $2,000 or $3,000 while those of $5,000 and over are not uncommon in such districts. 
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as is consistent with the 


expense in- 
volved. 
Foreign Language Copy 

There is still a lack of agreement 
among banks in foreign communities as 
to whether or not it is necessary to re- 
sort to foreign languages in their ad- 
vertising material. The question does 
not arise with advertising in the for- 
eign language press, because everyone 
agrees that ads in such media should 
conform to the language of the news 
items. When it comes to booklets, cir- 
culars, and folders, however, the bank 
says, “we don’t want to issue this in a 
foreign language because it will fall 
into the hands of someone of other ex- 
traction who will feel that we invite 
only depositors from the people of the 
nationality to which our folder applies, 
and do not weleome those of other na- 
tionalities.” At other times the state- 
ment is made “this is un-American,” or 
“it helps to perpetuate the use of the 
foreign language by these people when 
really we ought to do everything in our 
power to get them to use English.” 

All of these have a measure of truth 
and it is regrettable that conditions ex- 
ist which make is necessary to use an 
alien tongue in business. But I always 
take the position that a bank is not de- 
grading itself, or using unpatriotic or 
un-American methods, when it resorts 
to a foreign language. Organizations 
established especially for Americaniza- 
tion work recognize that they must 
carry on their educational activities 
among the foreign-born, largely in lan- 
guages other than English. And it is 
refreshing to observe that many large 


and conservative banks throughout the . 


country are showing an interest in for- 
eign language advertising of the better 
sort and have no hesitaney in distribut- 
ing it over their signature. 
Oceasionally, also, we see a bank at- 
tempting to solve the foreign problem 
by issuing a folder or booklet which 
carries the message in three or four 
languages besides English. Just sup- 
pose that a bank sent you a folder 


Often a family residing in a rear building has an account 


which commenced with a paragraph or 
two in Italian, followed by versions of 
the same message in Yiddish, Spanish 
and other languages, with an English 
message interspersed in the third, 
fourth, or fifth position. Would you 
be likely to run your eyes through the 
folder to pick out the English message? 
If you did do this, would you be apt 
to read the English message attentively 
and take it to heart, considering it 
meant for you? Would you feel the 
urge to bank with this institution? I 
rather feel that you would go to some 
other bank where you would not be 
likely to come in contact with folks of 
a nationality other than yours. 

With such a folder, printed as if for 
distribution in the Tower of Babel, we 
must take account of another difficulty. 
The average foreign-born chap, with 
his limited educational advantages, has 
a much greater job to look through the 
copy and pick out his own language. 
And so, by this means we are placing 
obstacles in the way of having our mes- 
sage read, and introducing complica- 
tions in the way of successfully con- 
vincing our prospect that ours is the 
bank he will like. 

Any bank that has distributed solely 
English advertising material among 
foreign-born folks of the working class 
will soon be convinced if he watches re- 
sults carefully, that his message is not 
striking home. Banks that have sent 
out English form letters, for example, 
signed by an officer, have often observed 
one of their foreign neighbors come to 
the bank with the letter and take it to 
one of the attendants or tellers with the 
question (in their mother tongue), 
“Where can I find Mr. ...... Y’ (Des- 
ignating the name signed on the com- 
munication.) “He wrote me this letter 
and I want to find out what he wants 
of me.” In the case of colored folders 
and cards with handsome illustrations 
and an English slogan or headline on 
the cover, banks observe that floor at- 
tendants are approached by people who 
show them the card or folder they have 
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received and ask of them, “I got this 
eard from the bank, what it is they 
want?’ When it is explained to these 
people that it is an advertisement in- 
viting their account and urging thrift 
upon them, they are indignant that they 
should be dragged all the way from 
home for such a purpose. 

As long as we continue to have the 
number of foreign language publica- 
tions and the many foreign churches 
and schools mentioned at the opening 
of this article, we are bound to resort 
to the use of foreign languages in our 
bank advertisements or else waste a 
large part of those sent to our millions 
of foreign speaking city dwellers. 

Backing up the Advertising 

Banking institutions often spend 
money to invite the patronage of these 
people without providing the facilities 
to serve them properly after the adver- 


tising has done its work. It is useless 
to publish an invitation to Germans, 
for example, to do business with your 
bank, if you cannot keep them satisfied 
after you have seeured their accounts. 
If your published invitation appears 
in the German language it is natural 
for them to assume that, if they wish, 
they can transact their business with 
you in the same tongue. And you can 
set it down as an almost infallible rule 
that you cannot retain any appreciable 
amount of their patronage unless you 
have some one in the bank who ean be 
pressed into service when necessary. 
Often a floor man, a stenographer or 
a minor clerk ean fill this office of in- 
terpreter. 

As examples, a bank in Philadelphia 
does a cofisiderable volume of business 
with Poles, and has only a floor man 
who speaks Polish. Another in Bridge 
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port, Connecticut, profits through the 
service of a young Polish woman. A 
Chicago bank enjoys a nice Italian 
business because of a junior officer of 
this extraction, although there is a com- 
peting bank a few blocks away with a 
staff composed almost entirely of men 
of Italian origin. One might go on eit- 
ing dozens of similar examples in all 
parts of the country. 

But the service feature is not en- 
tirely solved when we have provided 
someone to speak the language of the 
foreigner. We must be ready to give 
@ more generous measure of service. 
Undoubtedly he will want to send money 
to a friend or relative in the old coun- 
try. You must have facilities in your 
foreign department for taking care of 
this, otherwise you will likely get a 
garbled address or misspell the payee’s 

(Continued on page 42) 
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EARL S. CRAWFORD, 
INDUSTRIAL TRUS‘ 
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not less 


less than $100 





House Association, a Charge of 


alance of the account 
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ledger 
y to Savings ++ Participation accounts, neither does it apply to an acc unt against 


For the month indicated on this slip, 
Clearin 


has been made to your Account. 


$1 00 


THIS LIST INDICATES WHEN YOUR BALANCE WAS LEGS THAN $100.00 
all checking accounts when the 


ordance with a recommendation of the Providence 
he month, 


A CHARGE of 


This charge does not 
which no checks are paid during t 


in ace 
than $1 00 is made monthly on 


any ONE day in any month 


O0-OPERATING with the Provi- 

dence Clearing House Association 
in its new ruling for service charges on 
checking accounts, The Industrial Trust 
Company, Providence has devised a 
‘omprehensive and simple detailed cus- 
tomers’ statement showing at a glance 
Whether or not the account balanced 


EARL S. CRAWFORD, 
INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Statement for month of AUGUST.1925 


below $100.00 any date during the 
month, thus making it liable and sub- 
ject to the service charge -of not less 
than $1.00. This is done by taking the 
old balance from the machines and put- 
ting it in the extreme left column, giving 
the date, checks drawn, deposits made 
and the date and Jast balance in columns 
in the order named. 

A letter announcing the service charge 
is sent to each customer imiaediately 
when his account drops below the mini- 
mum of $100 any one day. Inasmuch 
as this service charge is made by all 
members of the Providence Clearing 
House Association, there is no unfair 
competition or exception given by com- 
petitor banks. This charge does not 
apply against accounts of the city, state 
or Federal Government, nor does it 
apply to aecounts where there have been 
no checks drawn during the current 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


month. Savings accounts are not af-’ 
fected. This latter regulation does 
away with an immense amount of cleri- 
eal labor as it is not necessary to main- 
tain analysis sheets which are required 
in banks which base their charge on an 
average balance basis. 

During the first month of the opera- 
tion of this plan, 12,000 accounts were 
examined by four supervisors in the 
bank within eight hours. The accounts 
were readily checked and the supervisors 
were able to tell at a glance the ae- 
counts that had dropped below $100. 

Possibly the chief difficulty The In- 
dustrial Trust Company experienced, 
was installing the new system of book- 
keeping after regular banking hours, 
as their established departmental meth- 
ods were not sufficiently flexible to 
eliminate considerable overtime and 
night work. 





INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS < 
AND THEIR PAYMENT 4, 


There should be a concerted policy among Amer- 
ican bankers in handling the vast volume of 
foreign credits that come under their control 


URING the whole of the year 1923, 

throughout all the world there 
raged the debate over “Exportable Sur- 
plus.” It contributed to prevent united 
action by the allied and associated gov- 
ernments, and added to the confusion in 
business conditions of Europe, which 
by the end of that year culminated in 
an acute crisis and threatened universal 


disaster. National budgets were out of 
balance throughout Europe; distrust 
and fear were spreading. Currencies 


were in general use. By the end of the 
year these currencies, having lost value 
of unstable and disappearing values 
as a medium of savings, or as a measure 
of value, also became useless as the in- 
strument of exchange, in Russia, Austria, 
Germany and other countries, and there 
was no European country immune from 
the spread of this contagion. This prac- 
tical collapse of business required the 
application of some immediate policy of 
relief, and the most essential condition 
of that policy was that- it must unite 
the nations of the world in harmonious 
action. 

The universal disaster that was im- 
pending was of such portentous magni- 
tude that there actually was brought 
about an agreement in which all united. 
This agreement and the unity of action 
which ensued have enormously im- 
proved the conditions in Europe. Cur- 
rencies are stable; budgets are being 
balanced; business is being resumed; 
credit is restored, but the old problems 
still exist. International obligations 
must still be paid, and all the problems 
connected with them must still be met. 
The fear of immediate disaster has been 
removed, and the old debate over “Ex- 
portable Surplus” is being renewed. 


It was early pointed out, and first, I 
believe, by the expert advisers of the 
American Mission at the Versailles Con- 
ference, that international debts must 
in the end be paid in goods of commerce. 
Gold, itself, would not suffice to pay such 
sums as are involved. International 
credits, put to such use, would soon be 
exhausted. They must be replenished by 
the shipment of goods. Any nation must 
export enough goods to establish the 
eredit necessary to buy what is needed 
in the way of food to support life, and 
what is needed in the way of raw 
materials to support industry, and only 
out of the proceeds of goods sold or 
services rendered in excess of the amount 
required to meet these necessities can a 
nation make payments over a long period 
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By RUFUS C. DAWES 


of years upon international indebted- 
ness. 

To determine, therefore, what any 
nation can pay upon international in- 
debtedness, it is necessary to know how 
much it ean produce in goods or services 
to be sold abroad, and how much foreign 





RUFUS C. DAWES 


goods it must import to support life 
and industry. The excess of the former 
over the latter measures its capacity 
to pay. Such a study of Germany in 
1923 produced the very general convic- 
tion that for years to come it could not 
produce even enough to buy its own 
food stuffs and raw materials. More- 
over, many English economists began to 
speculate upon the effect of heavy ship- 
ments of German goods into the English 
markets. Being, to some extent, a 
creditor in these international balances, 
England might suffer in her do- 
mestiec market by the invasion of foreign 
goods shipped in to settle international 
debts. Her own factories would be idle, 
while industry would be active in those 
countries which were burdened with debi. 
In 1923 England took the position that 
Germany’s capacity to pay ought to be 
measured, and demands made upon 
her limited to amounts well within that 
capacity. And many writers in that 
country and this were in favor of can- 
celling international debts in order to 
avoid the industrial depression which 
they believed would accompany the col- 
lection of them. They were torn in the 


‘ debate as to whether it were more blessed 


to make than to receive the payment of 
international debt. 


But the Committee of Experts did 
not attempt to measure Germany’s capa- 
city to pay. They attacked the problem 
from a new approach. They regarded 
these nations as entering an era of peace 
and as being engaged in international 
industrial competition. Germany having 
suffered the extreme effects of inflation, 
as the consequence of which its national 
debt had been wiped out, was not under 
the necessity of levying taxes to meet 
the heavy debt charges which had been 
created by the war in all the other nations. 
In other nations it was being realized 
that this heavy taxation was a burden 
upon industry, increasing the cost of 
production. 

The Committee thought it only fair 
that Germany also should bear a burden 
of debt such as to make it necessary for 
her to levy taxes upon her industry 
commensurate with that which was rest- 
ing as a burden upon her competitors. 
Upon this theory they fired the total 
amounts to be paid by Germany upon 
the reparation account. And since all of 
this sum, from year to year, must be 
paid in foreign exchange, that is, in the 
end, by the shipment of goods beyond 
its territorial limits, or the performances 
of services, they created the Transfer 
Committee, which will exercise a control 
over the payments in order to prevent a 
collapse of the Gernian currency or the 
German bank. The introduction of this 
“floating valve” by which payments may 
be deferred or abated, whenever it would 
be dangerous to make them is, in effeet, 
only to leave it to the future to answer 
the question as to Germany’s capacity 
to pay. If the development of produe- 
tive capacity in Germany is sufficient 
to enable them to make the payments 
regularly, then it is to be presumed her 
creditors would be satisfied. If Germany 
does not develop its productive capacity 
to such an extent as to be able to make 
these payments, then its creditors have 
agreed in advance to an extension of 
time or under some circumstances to 4 
reduction of the payments. In other 
words, the amount Germany can pay 
eventually is subjected to the test of e 

perience and not to the guess of 
theorists. In the end, some of the debt 
may have to be cancelled, but bankers 
know there is nothing immoral in the 
act of a creditor in forgiving a debt. 
Good business sometimes requires 1 

If Germany pays its debts, England 
will be a creditor on net balance and 
France a debtor in comparatively s™ 
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amounts. But, in the end, Germany is 
the great international debtor and the 
United States the great creditor. And 
our credits will about equal Germany’s 
debits; essentially the problem of pay- 
ing debts will be Germany’s and the 
problem of collecting them will be ours. 
For public sentiment has decisively 
decreed that these debts must be paid. 
We have elected to assume such dangers 
as may be ineurrred in collecting them, 
even the threat of having foreign goods 
displace our own at home and abroad. 
And there is a tone of cheerfulnes in the 
publie discussion of this matter, an em- 
And there is a tone of cheerfulness in the 
reduction of taxes and the consequent 
stimulation of enterprise, and a pleasant 
anticipation of increasing banking 
power. In England, which to a lesser 
degree shares the burden, if it be a 
burden, of collecting the debt, there is a 
more serious and sombre note in the 
discussion. Being involved in industrial 
difficulties with a great army of un- 
employed already in their midst, they 
fear and frankly state their fear that 
the collection of debt will restrict the 
markets for their goods and add to the 
problems of unemployment. They, too, 
have decided to collect and they accept 
the hardships as well as the benefits of 
their decision. To be sure, there is in 
England a new demand for tariffs, a 
damor and a slogan “Buy home made 
goods,” ete. but in general the sentiment 
there is in favor of free competition 
with all its hardships, in order that debts 
may be paid and normal activities 
restored throughout the world. There is 
also on their part a determined effort 
to prevent inflation, and to keep down 
the level of prices, in order to make more 
difficult the invasion of their markets, 
and to facilitate their own shipments 
into countries where higher prices and 
costs prevail. 

The amounts, which are being paid 
currently on international debts are not 
of such size. as to create immediate dif- 
fieulty. For the most part, the payments 
now being made are “deliveries in kind” 
and there is no strain being felt. 
English bankers and publie men seem to 
believe that as these payments on in- 
ternational debts increase in amount, 
there will be a very strong tendency for 
the manufactured products of the debtor 
nations to displace the products of their 
creditors in markets of the creditor 
nations. More than one of them has 
mentioned that during the very first year 
that England was making its intitial 
payments on its debt to the United 
States, there was both a falling off of 
shipments to England from the United 
States, and an increase in the shipment 
of English goods to the United States. 
The total alteration in the balance of 
trade between these nations was favor- 
able to England by almost exactly the 
same amount as that which was paid in 
that period upon England’s debt to the 
United States. This coincidence was re- 


garded as striking confirmation of the 
theory that international debts must be 
paid in goods of commerce; and ap- 
‘pears to confirm the belief which many 
seem to hold that the deliveries of goods 
or services must be made at the same 
time the debts are paid. No matter 
how sound the theory of “exportable 
surplus” may be, it is certainly not 
true that deliyeries of goods must set 
in the moment payments begin. 

But no one had disputed that it is 
by goods of commerce or services ren- 
dered in transportation insurance or 
otherwise or by interest collected that 
such indebtedness must be paid in the 
end, or that the payment of debts will 
have a profound effect in promoting 
the sale of goods by debtor nations in 
the markets of their creditors. 

Among bankers perhaps the fear is 
greater that it will be impossible for 
the debtor nations to secure the dollar 
exchange necessary to make the pay- 
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ments and among the manufacturers 
the fear is that it may be made possible 
by the invasion of our markets with a 
flood of goods. 

But there appears to be no plan, 
generally accepted, to secure for the 
benefit of the taxpayer the maximum 
amounts obtainable and yet to protect 
not only the solvency of debtors, but 
the markets of creditors by some check 
upon excessive payments. The general 
outline of such a plan as applied to 
Germany was embodied in the Report 
of the Experts Committee. And it was 
this, as much as anything, that brought 
all nations to agreement in the Plan. 

That some such adjustment will be 
made in the settlement of Inter-Allv 
debts seems certain. The interests of 
creditors are served by preserving the 
paying power of debtors. The interests 
of industry are served, too, by preserv- 
ing the, buying power of the purchasers 

(Continued on page 34) 


“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 


OLLOWING the recent Santa Bar- 

bara earthquake the order of the 
day seemed to be “business as usual.” 
Despite the fact that the entire business 
section was affected by the tremblor 
that shook the coast city and which seri- 
ously damaged more than a score of 
buildings the banks opened to the pub- 
lie as usual. However, because the busi- 
ness district was roped off the banks 
opened temporary offices outside the 


danger zone and proceeded to pay out 
and receive money. 

The financial center of the city was 
established on the Lobero Theatre lawn. 
The Pacific Southwest Bank did business 
from the tailpiece of a motor truck, 
while the County National Bank, the 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank and 
the First National Bank worked in tents 
and under awnings, thus meeting the de- 
mands of customers without interruption. 





“THANK YOU” JOBS—THE BANKER’S 
PART IN COMMUNITY WORK 


As the key-man in public-spirited activities, 
he strengthens his grasp and broadens his 
viewpoint with profitable results for the bank 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


First Vice-President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York 


HE financial page of practically 

every newspaper in the country 
has given the lie to the old story of 
“how the donkey won the war.” But 
the reader will doubtless remember it 
and its peculiar poignancy when first 
told among bankers in 1918. 

The horse, the ox and the donkey 
were disputing as to which deserved 
most credit for victory. The horse had 
pulled the guns and earried the gen- 
erals. The ox had harnessed the horse, 
fed the armies and shod them too. But 
the donkey settled the argument when 
he shook his ears and said, “I bought 
the Liberty Bonds.” 

That sort of story in one form or 
another has been told of public-spirited 
and disinterested endeavor where per- 
sonal profit was forgotten for the com- 
mon weal, since the days of Moses. 
And the men who told it and believed 
it have nearly always been triumphantly 
refuted by the sequence of events which 
showed that “he who serves best profits 
most.” 

Do Bankers Lack Vision? 

One of the favorite ways of “high- 
hatting” the banker is to tell him that 
he lacks vision. It implies that the ob- 
jecter has more vision, whatever tnat 
is, than the banker he is talking to. 

Granted that the banker is not en- 
couraged by either his depositors, his 
stockholders or his government to be 
much of a visionary, I wonder what it 
was, if it was not vision, that formed 
the Federal Reserve System in 1914 
and had it in shape to save this coun- 
try’s economic structure in 1917? 

What is it, if it is not vision, that 
has made the American Bankers <As- 
sociation appropriate dignified sums of 
money and use the efforts of its best 
men in the spreading of educational 
matter which cannot and does not pre- 
tend to bring a dollar of direct benefit 
to any banker or group of bankers? 

What is it, if it is not vision, that 
has kept the trust companies explaining 
the essentials of executorship and trus- 
teeship in paid space in national mag- 
azines for the past four years? 

T wonder what would make then with- 
out “vision” the principal supporters 
of Chambers of Commerce, County 
Farming Associations, Local Improve- 
ment Associations, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, and Civie Leagues all over 
the country. How many of these kinds 
of organizations could have lived a year 
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without the bankers’ backing as their 
main stand-by? 

Of course a bank cannot pay its rent 
and taxes on vision alone. It has to 
make a little real money every now and 
then by the prosaic practice of charg- 
ing interest on loans. And as a matter 
of fact, the banker is the only profes- 
sional man I know whose charges for 
his services have steadily come down 
since the inception of his business. He 
is far ahead of even such bright par- 
ticular stars as Henry Ford in proving 
that mass production means lowered 
cost to the consumer and higher pay 
to the worker. This more than any- 
thing else is proof positive of the 
banker’s vision. 

Granted that the loan policies of our 
great banks are dictated by selfish in- 
terest in the sense that the men who 
dictate them are earning their salaries by 
making profits for stockholders, still 
the banker’s selfishness is probably 
more enlightened than that of most 
other corporation managers. It has to 
be. It is practically impossible in the 
banking business to make any large 
sum of money in a hurry without risk- 
ing a far larger amount, or to realize 
any profit out of a customer’s loss. And 
more than other American business 
men, bankers have proved that connec- 


Main Thoroughfares 
to Public Relations 


PRATHER KNAPP will 
« complete his series of 
articles for bank executives 
next month with a brass-tack 
report on the methods by 
which the platform, the news- 
paper, the magazine, the radio 
and other modern machinery 
for disseminating information 
are used by bank executives 
interested in strong develop- 
ment for their institutions. 
This article will appear in 
the October number and 
readers who have been fol- 
lowing Mr. Knapp’s series 
will find in it the detailed 
methods for carrying out 
many of the suggestions 
which have been made in 
preceding articles. — 


tion with community activities and sery- 
ice to community needs redound defi- 
nitely and surely to the profitable de- 
velopment of their banks. 

Festus J. Wade of St. Louis has 
made himself a splendid refutation of 
the adage that “a prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country.” 
Probably no banker alive has kept, for 
so many years, such intimate and de- 
tailed executive grasp of all the ma- 
chinery and all the functions belonging 
to a great trust company. Probably 
no banker in this country has worked 
more days per year and more hours 
per day. But Festus J. Wade has had 
time to be a moving spirit in nearly 
every worthwhile activity that St. Lou- 
isans have inaugurated and a leading 
spirit in many of them. 

I remember well a meeting held at 
the St. Louis Club at which business 
leaders had accepted Mr. Wade's in- 
vitation to gather and discuss ways and 
means for an advertising campaign for 
that city. 

The Advertising Club, headed by M. 
E. Holderness, now vice president of 
the First National Bank in St Louis, 
had succeeded in getting the city 
fathers to appropriate a sum of money 
for expenditure in community adver 
tising, provided the business interests 
of the city would match it dollar for 
dollar. This appropriation had _ re 
mained unspent for considerable time. 
Festus J. Wade swung the underwrit- 
ing of the entire sum required from St. 
Louis business interests in the most 
compelling and magnetic fifteen-minute 
talk I ever listened to. 

At its close, he announced his own 
contribution—a large one—and _alled 
upon man after man until the entire 
fund was raised. 

As long ago as 1902, Mr. Wade had 
made himself a notable figure in com- 
munity activities by his yeoman service 
in connection with the Louisana Pur- 
chase Exposition, and in the stretch of 
twenty years between then and _ the 
dinner I attended, he was prominently 
connected with more big, heavy, time 
consuming publie service activities than 
one might think he could have crowded 
into three ordinary lifetimes. 

Mr. Wade is a_  “mass-conscious 
banker.” Perhaps the fact that he 
spent some years of his early life ® 
the combined motorman and conductor 
of a horse-ecar has had something to 
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with it. But however he got it, he has 
made himself and his bank a part of 
what a German might call the “Zeit- 
geist” —the spirit of the times. 

And what Mr. Wade has done in St. 
Louis, other bankers in other cities have 
done and are doing. Cleveland, in some 
of its best civic aspects, is a monument 
to the community spirit of men like 
Johnson and Goff. New York will not 
soon forget the war activities of Guy 
Emerson, now vice president of the 
Bankers Trust Company. Another New 


York banker, Charles Cason, has ex- 
tended his community activities so far 
that he recently obtained and presented 
a statue to the city of Austin, and 
through Austin to the State of Texas. 


It is perhaps permissible to speak of 
insurance men and-bankers in the same 
breath, and certainly no diseussion of 
publie-spirited activities by important 
executives of great corporations would 
be complete without mention of Lee 
K. Frankel, vice president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and 
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responsible for the welfare activities by 
which that company has made its in- 
fiuence for community betterment felt 
in every city and almost every county 
of the United States. 

Does it Pay? 

Over and over again the question, 
“Does it pay?” will oceur to the bank 
executive in connection with these 
“thank-you” jobs. Uppermost in his 
mind, of course, are his duties to de- 
positors and -stockholders, and he may 

(Continued on page 36) 


A DRIVE THAT RENTED BOXES IN 
OUR NEW: SAFE DEPOSIT 


How publicity and personal “selling” /pro- 
duced profitable results when this new depart- 
ment was added in a community branch 


By FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 


New Business Mgr., American Security & Trust Company., Washington, D. C. 


OR over 18 years the Southwest 

Branch of the American Seeurity 
and Trust Company of Washington, 
D. C., had been serving the people of the 
southwest section of the city. Located 
in a section of Washington rich in the 
history of the nation’s capital, its 
growth demanded better quarters. 

The need of a new building was ap- 
parent and we felt that nothing should 
be spared in giving every attention to 
the details of location char- 
acter of building and the de- 
partments to be installed, es- 
pecially the safe deposit. 

When our building was 
completed last October, we 
believed we had given to the 
people of the section a bank 
building in which they had 
pride, and this was borne out 
when we received such com- 
ments as “Your bank****has 
erected a most substantial, 
completely equipped — struc- 
ture which will meet the needs 
of our section for many years 
to come.” 

As the old building lacked 
a safe deposit department it 
Was essential to add one to 
the banking services in the 
new quarters. This naturally 
presented to the new business 
department the problem of 
advertising not alone the new 
building, but this’ new de- 
partment. 

Bankers consider safe de- 
Posit business most difficult 
of development, and this 
idea has existed for years, as 
the ost of promoting this 
‘erviee is large when com- 


pared with the 
the yearly 


profit gained from 
rentals. But if a study 
of this problem is made and a concrete 
plan is put into operation, that suecess 
will be attained. Banks should never 
lose sight of the fact that a safe de- 
posit renter is a customer for a year, 
and an excellent prospect for other de- 
partments. 

From the publicity standpoint of this 
new safe deposit service the new busi- 


The new Southwest branch office of the American Security & Trust 
Company in Washington 


ness department considered these angles. 

1. What to say to the public. 

2. What to say to our customers. 

3. What the staff was to do. 

It was surprising to learn the little 
knowledge which the publie generally 
has of safe deposit business. Only in 
the past few years has it realized its 
value as a banking service, failing to 
gain sufficient ideas on this facility to 
make use of it. 

Customers of a bank us- 
ually know more about the 
business but put off renting 
boxes, while the staffs of 
banks may push the service, 
but perhaps not constantly 
enough. 

In order to, impress the 
public and our customers with 
the importance of the safe 
deposit department it was 
constructed in a most com- 
plete manner. We wanted 
the public to feel that the 
strength of this service was 
measured not alone in con- 
fidence and years of service, 
but in the material upon 
which it was erected. 

Advertising a new depart- 
ment of a branch before that 
branch’s building is complete 
presents some difficulties. 
But to reach the publie gen- 
erally with any new service, 
no institution should fail to 
use signs on both the new 
and the old buildings. 

This we did six months be- 
fore the completion of our 
new building announcing that 
a safe deposit department was 
being installed. Immediate 
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newspaper publicity was not necessary 
as it was felt that the public in that 
section would have time to become 
thoroughly advised of the new depart- 
ment since our buildings were on the 
main thoroughfare. The public gener- 
ally was taken care of for a while. 


The next question of reaching our 
customers presented a more complex 
problem. Through the assistance of 
our branch manager a special list of 
prospects was compiled and the fol- 
lowing letter under his signaturé, with 
eard and return envelope enclosed, was 
sent out two months before opening. 
These brought good returns. 

Dear Sir: 

The American Security & Trust 
Company takes pleasure in announe- 
ing that a Safe Deposit Department 
is being installed in its new Southwest 


Branch Building, now being erected 
at Seventh and E Streets, S. W. 

With the branch yet uncompleted, 
the requests for boxes have been 
many, so we are giving you the op- 
portunity to have one reserved if you 
will sign the enclosed card and return 
it to us as soon as possible. 

Since it has been our policy to serve 
the public in the best possible man- 
ner this Safe Deposit Department will 
offer a needed service for the personal 
and business purposes of the people 
of the Southwest section. 

A favorable reply will be appreci- 
ated. 


Very truly yours, 


But we did not depend entirely upon 
this communication as a means of get- 
ting boxes reserved before their actual 
rental. The staff of our branch was 
especially instructed to push this new 
department and asked to get every 


Direct mail folder featuring the 
privacy and security of the safe 
deposit vault. Similar folders were 
used to advertise other services. 


likely prospect to sign up the reserva- 
tion card. 

Daily customers were reminded in 
the bank by small signs placed in the 
tellers cages, and on the counters that 
they must reserve a box early if they 
wanted to be assured of securing one. 

For every written request for the res- 
ervation of a box we acknowledge the 
same with the following form letter: 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

We acknowledge with thanks your 
request that we reserve for you a 
$5.00 Safe Deposit box in our new 
Southwest Branch building, and trust 
that our service will prove satisfac- 
tory. 

It will be held for you and avail- 
able when this new banking office is 


opened for business, in the near fu- 
ture. 


Very truly yours, 


The psychology of this was that the 
bank could consider the reservation as 
as assured rental. Rarely will any one 
fail to act where the signature has been 
attached and acknowledgment made. 

Our publicity thus far had brought 
us within two weeks of the opening of 
the branch. 


For many years the American Se- 
curity and Trust Company has sent 
to its savings customers semi-annually 
a letter telling them that the interest 
has been credited on their accounts, and 
describing some of our banking serv- 
ices. We felt that as many of our cus- 
tomers as could be reached should know 
of our new branch, and therefore we 
embodied a paragraph concerning this 
branch and the new department in the 
following letter mailed October 1, 1924, 
to over 40,000 savings customers at our 


different banking offices. 


Dear Sir: 

The interest due on your Savings 
account with this Company for the 
six months ending September 30, 
1924, has been credited this date and 
by bringing in or sending us your pass 
book we will enter therein the amount 
due you. 

We earnestly hope that as a eus- 
tomer of our Savings Department you 
will constantly use the General Bank- 
ing, Safe Deposit, Real Estate, For- 
eign Exchange and Trust Depart- 
ments, and open a 1925 Christmas 
Savings Account when the club opens 
the latter part of this year. 

The strength of this institution is 
measured by the protection it affords 
its customers through having avail- 
able a Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of over $6,000,000. 

As one of the evidences of our 
growth and our feeling that the pub- 
lie has confidence in the banking servy- 
ices we have to offer, we have erected 
a new Southwest Branch building at 
Seventh and E. Streets, to replace its 
old quarters at 436 7th Street, S. W., 
in which has been installed a Safe 
Deposit Department. 

Yours very truly, 

As our opening of the branch was to 
oceur October 14th we ran ten days 
prior in several of the city newspapers 
general advertising at first and special- 
ized advertising on the departments 
afterwards, considering the safe deposit 
as one of our most important. 

Prior to the opening over 15 per cent 
of the total capacity of our vault was 
rented, which was considered excellent 
from every standpoint. 


But the plans of the new business 
department did not stop there. Our 
publicity must continue because we 
could not in six months reach a section 
of some 35,000 effectively. 


We started with outside personal 
solicitation, and a representative called 
to remind those who had reserved a box 
and who had not actually rented it that 
it was available. This brought excel- 
lent results, and we got on our records 
all but two who had specified that a 
box was desired. In the two instances 
their excuses were understood, as they 
were leaving the city. 

Through our publicity work prior to 
opening and our personal solicitation, 
we were able by the end of 1924 to rent 
over 26 per cent of our total capacity, 
a two-and-one-half months’ accomplish- 
ment. Compared some years back with 
one of our other branches at a time 
when bank advertising was not “in 


vogue” we found that it had taken over 


six years to rent 26 per cent at that 
particular office. 

In my observation of bank publicity 
so many institutions seem to feel that 
they should stop advertising after they 
have intensively advertised a servite, 
because their bank’s publicity allotment 
would not permit further activity. 
Especially in the erection of a new 
building should your publicity continue 

(Continued on page 50) 









HOW TO KEEP THE CREDIT 
CLEARED FOR ACTION 


First article in series on credit department 
operation describes methods of arranging 
in folders for 


data 





ready reference 








iS folders in logical form under properly — bank or trade house and city are noted, be made on the “Opinion Sheet.” Fre- 
l- designated captions is of much assist- together with the date the latter is quently reference to a customer will 
ts ance to those who consult the files. answered. It is a practice in both be found on one of the. various daily 
it Experience has proven that the folder banking and trade circles to revise credit mews services to which a bank sub- 
seribes and it is advisable to make a 
nt short notation of*such articles on the 
- “Opinion Sheet” as a reminder when 
nt the information is desired later. 
It is suggested that so far as possible 
1 the memorandum sheets for use in the 
= folders be of uniform size. 
ur ° 
net Correspondence with a customer re- 
a lating to the line of credit, terms of 
the account, the relation of balances to 
the accommodation extended and other 
ial services rendered him by the bank, ar- 
rangements for renewing loans and any 
vm Showing how data may be classified in the c-edit folder. Arranged under a number of headings, other matter having direct bearing upon 
information is readily available at all times. the nature and conduct of the account 
el- should be placed in the credit folder 
‘ds in which information can be bound is information on active names periodic- jin the section provided for that pur- 
5 preferable to the one in which the data ally and it is a considerable convenience pose. Care should be taken to eliminate 
ces is placed loosely and indiscriminately to look over this list rather than go from this folder copies of letters of ~ 
ey without regard to topic. through all the letters to ascertain if advice, ete., which are of only tempo- 
Divisions are provided for the fol- and when a report was given previously rary use and which should be passed 
to lowing principal classes of information to the same inquirer. on to the general file. 
on, comprising the credit folder: Bank and trade references are usually When the initial request for loans is 
ent Inquiries furnished a depository by a prospective made, the customer is asked to submit 
ity, Information borrower and investigations in these a signed statement of assets and liabili- 
sh- Correspondence channels are conducted. When com-_ ties and other data incidental thereto. 
ith Statements 
ime Agencies 
“im Records 
ver Clippings 
hat In order, too, that the names on the 
folders may be uniform and easily 
city legible, they should be typed on paper 
hat gummed specially for the purpose 
hey and pasted on the upper right hand 
“iee, torner of the inside of the back cover 
rent of the folder. In this position the 
‘ity. name is less likely to become obliterated 
new by frequent handling of the folder. 
nue The alphabetical filing system has been 








HE nucleus around which a bank 
credit department develops is the 
information received regarding its cus- 


tomers. The value of this information 
is cumulative and in order for it to 
serve the best purposes, it must be pre- 
served in proper form and be easily 
accessible to the officers at all times. 
The file may be composed of one unit 
or many hundreds of units, depending 
upon the size of the institution, but 
discrimination must be used as to the 
data which finds its way into this file, 
else it will be cumbered with much that 
is non-essential. 

The arrangement of information in 


By JANE WILLETT’ 
First National Bank, Philadelphia 


banks and eliminates considerable du- 
plication of work necessitated by the 
old card-index, numerical system. One 
eolor folder should be used for cus- 
tomers and another for the miscellane- 
ous names on which information is 
collected. * 

The division “Inquiries” is of more 
interest to institutions with larger credit 
departments which are called upon to 
answer numerous inquiries from banks 
elsewhere and from trade houses re- 
garding customers and others. In front 
of the carbon copies of these replies is 
filed a sheet termed an “Answered In- 
quiry Sheet” on which the name of the 




















generally among the larger 








pleted the results are transcribed on 
what is termed an “Opinion Sheet” and 
similar forms used by the respective 


banks. These sheets are filed under “In- 
formation.” After transcription letters 
of inquiry sent out to the banking and 
trade references should be checked off 
and passed on to the general file of the 
bank to prevent congestion in the eredit 
folder. ‘ 

In the course of an interview with a 
customer the loaning officer frequently 
elicits some general and valuable in- 
formation regarding policies, plans, 
prospects and trade conditions. “A 
memorandum of such interview should 





The “‘Answe-ed Inquiry Sheet’”’ (above) is another time saver for the credit department as it shows 
at a glance the record of correspondence in the files. The ‘‘Opinion Sheet’’ (below) serves as a 
memo of interviews with customers. 
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After these figures have been analyzed 
and recorded on forms used by the 
credit department, the original state- 
ment should be placed in the folder 
under the designation, “Statements.” 
It is not uncommon to find in the credit 
folder used among the larger banks 
a statement form on which the periodi- 
cal figures submitted by a customer are 
transcribed and analyzed according to 
the usual banking practice. This form 
generally precedes other data in the 
folder. 

As a guide to the future a knowledge 
of the history of the borrower is es- 
sential and generally can be obtained 
best through the reports from one or 
more of the principal agencies to whose 
services the bank subscribes. These re- 
ports are filed under “Agencies.” 

The section, “Records,” should eon- 
tain the “Account Opened Slip,” loan 
sheets which are not in use, summarized 
data covering the analysis of the eus- 
tomer’s account, notices of change of 
address, and forms of similar nature 
in reference to an account which have 
served their purpose and are no longer 
necessary for current use in the depart- 
ment in which they originated, but are 
a part of the history of an account and 
supply information having a_ bearing 
on its credit status. 
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REMENDOUS losses _ sus- 

tained by banks during 
the business depression five 
years ago stimulated to a 
marked degree the develop- 
ment of scientific credit 
methods, and the older, hap- 
hazard methods are rapidly 
passing. 

In the accompanying article 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
presents the first of a series 
On practical bank credit 
department operation, based 
on the experience of both 
large and small banks. 

Next month the analysis 
of financial statements will 
be discussed, together with 
proper handling of the state- 
ment for the greatest effi- 
ciency. Bank officers and 
employes should find this 
series of great practical value. 


“Clippings” comprise news articles 
pertaining directly to the customer or 
the line of business, culled from news- 
papers and financial and _ industrial 
magazines. A convenient form in which 


these may be preserved is to paste them 
upon a light weight card board the size 
of the folder and indicate the date of 
the article and the paper from which 
obtained. 

There are many customers on the 
books of a bank who do not borrow and 
on whom the information gathered at 
the time of the opening of the account 
is practically all that will develop. In 
these cases it is unnecessary to make 
a folder for each name but a unit may 
be reserved where the “Account Opened 
Slips” ean be placed alphabetically in 
folders provided for each letter. If 
later on the account develops actively 
and accommodation is extended, a sepa- 
rate folder can be made. When an ae- 
count is closed, the “Account Opened 
Slip” is removed, fastened to the “Ac- 
count Closed Slip” and put in a see- 
tion for closed accounts. 

So much for the folder on customers 
of the bank. No institution has the 
good fortune to retain all of its eus- 
tomers for all time and some customers 
stray to the fold of other banks. Then 
comes the question of what to do with 
the information which has accumulated. 
In the first place, the “Account Closed 
Slip” which starts in the individual 


bookkeeping department will eventually 
(Continued on page 51) 


PATRONS THAT ANNOY AND HOW 


TO HANDLE THEM 


HE average teller is courteous, or 

he woula nov be occupying a posi- 
tion which brings him into daily con- 
tact with the public. Nevertheless, 
practically every teller at some time in 
the day’s work has felt a moment of 
resentment towards a particularly ag- 
gravating patron. 

By practicing the giving of cheerful 
service to annoying customers the teller 
ean fortify his habit of courtesy and 
aid his institution. In this article par- 
ticular attention is directed to ways in 
which the teller can effectively handle 
certain familiar types of aggravating 
customers. 

The late arrival. Always smile at 
the customer who comes in after bank- 
ing hours. Especially the one whose 
offense is unintentional. Customers 
sometimes take advantage of the fact 
that they are allowed to “slip in,” and 
abuse the privilege. This is a different 
matter. The average after hours pa- 
tron is conscious of the annoyance he 
creates and is apologetic. Then and there 


The late arrival, balance finder and 
others, and how the teller can say on 
courtesy, “I’ve gone you one better” 


By JAMES L. DILLEY 


is your opportunity to make a lasting 
friend for yourself and your institution. 
No one will manifest more gratitude 
than a person who realizes he has im- 
posed and finds himself. treated with 
courtesy. 

The folder. This party always folds. 
He folds checks, deposit slips, and eur- 
rency. He even folds his passbook 
when the same is flexible enough to so 
admit. And, while he is remarkably 
adept at folding, his education in the 
art of unfolding has been woefully ne- 
glected. Formula: Unfold and smile. 

The procrastinator. A queer type 
that is peculiarly prevalent on busy’ 
days. The female of this species is far 
more deadly than the male. It takes 
its place with a great display of im- 
patience at the end of a long line of 
depositors. It taps its feet on the floor 
in a staccato or reproof at the slowness 
of the teller. It reaches the window. 
Then, in an amazing manner the last 
vestige of disquietude departs. In its 
place appears a calmness and compla- 


cency that seems to say, “Well, now that 
I’m here, I’m going to stay a while.” 
Then a process of search is gone 
through. A large purse is opened. 
From its innermost depths a passbook is 
obtained. From a tiny purse inside 
the large one, currency is_ brought 
forth. Then a check or two is produced. 
And, last of all a deposit ticket is re- 
quested. Then, while the cobwebs mer- 
rily grow between the ankles of other 
customers, the deposit ticket is made 
out, checks are endorsed, and the cur- 
reney counted. Most tellers offset the 
deadly work of this type by sheer speed 
in assisting the offender. It is to be 
recommended for the sake of the gen- 
eral good that these people be asked in 
a respectful manner to step out to the 
desk and endorse their checks, ete. 
The balance finder. For this type 
the check book stub has no meaning. 
It is merely attached to checks for or 
namental purposes. These people have 
only one method of ascertaining their 
(Continued on page 42) 








“WHAT SHALL WE PUT IN OUR 
NEWSPAPER SPACE?” 


A simple analysis of the basic princi- 
ples of bank newspaper copy and some 
of the problems that must be solved 


By DALE GRAHAM. 


Advertising Manager, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


“N OW that we’ve got it, what are 
we going to do with it?” 

This is a question that presents itself 
to the banker, for instead of first decid- 
ing upon an advertising message and 
then buying the newspaper space, he 
more often contracts for a given amount 
of lineage in January and spends the re- 
mainder of the year fishing around for 
something to put in it. Unfortunately, 
there are instances when he feels he has 
done his duty when he buys the space, 
so the item of “copy” receives compara- 
tively little consideration. 

Filling up newspaper space is not so 
unimportant that it can well be dis- 
posed of without some study of basic 
principles and an analysis of both the 
object to be sought and the individual 
elements to be contended with. A news- 
paper advertisement is a message to 
the reader, and should be written and 
arranged so it will appeal to the people 


it is hoped to influence. The test of 
a good savings ad might not be how it 
would strike an advertising man, a bank 
president, or a lawyer, but how would 
it appeal to a milk man or a scrub 
woman. They are the ones it is trying 
to interest in new savings accounts. 
This-article is not written with the 
hope or intention of furnishing new 


ideas to the professional bank advertis-~ 


ing men. Rather, it is dedicated to the 
banker who undertakes in his spare 
time to handle the details of copy-writ- 
ing. Everything that will be presented 
is well known by advertising men, and 
doubtless would be known by the “spare- 
time” ad writers if they had the leisure 
to think about it. 
An Outline Will Help 

An outline of the things that can be 
advertised will often give the copy 
writer new ideas, or at any rate bring 
into logical order facts which are al- 
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ready in his possession but may be over- 
looked. 

There are three major questions for 
the advertising man to ask of himself— 
What have we to sell? Who are the 
best prospects? What kind of adver- 
tising will appeal to them? 

What Have we to Sell? 

Banks seem to be uninteresting, pro- 
saie things, and even advertising men 
with lots of imagination find it hard 
to think up something new. What have 
banks to sell? 

First, a bank may sell itself{—sell a more 
popular favorable impression. It ean sell 
its age, its size, its convenience of loca- 
tion, its efficient force of officers and 
clerks, its comprehensiveness of service, 
its beautiful building, its friendly spirit, 
its personal interest in customers’ wel- 
fare, its well-selected, experienced diree- 
torate, and so on. . 

It can pick out individual depart- 


ENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


Newspaper advertisements which illustrate the types of copy for different departments. These include savings, commercial, trust, and institu- 
tional appeals, as well as the ‘“‘department store’’ style of copy. 
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ments and sell the public both the idea 
of using the services of such depart- 
ments and the impression that the ad- 
vertising bank has the best available 
in such services. 

Finally, it can combine its institutional 
and departmental talking points into 
big impressive “department store” ad- 
vertisements which will show the read- 
how are the services it 
offers. 


ers extensive 
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Selling the Bank Itself 

General institutional advertising, 
aimed at procuring more general public 
knowledge and favor, can make a good 
case out of either side of many sets of 
circumstances. The old bank has is ad- 
vantages; so does the young. The big 
hank has a talking point; so does the 
small. 

Age—Is the bank young or old? 
Age is a great asset to a bank, just as 


BANK COPY WRITER’S OUTLINE 
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| Size 

| Location 
Efficiency 

| Complete Facilities 

| Building 

| Friendly Spirit 

| Personal Interest 

| Directorate 

| Wide Connections 


(‘Positive Appeal” 


) 

(‘Negative Appeal” 

{Safety 

Compound Interest 

Convenient Interest Dates 

Quick Service 

‘Open Certain Evenings 

Deposits up to Fifth of Month 
Draw Interest from First 

| Speak Foreign Languages 

Savings Clubs 


‘Safety 

| Pay Bills by Check 

Accurate Record of Transactions 
| Prestige 

(Establish Borrowing Connection 
Quick Service 

Aggressive Lending Policy 
Experienced Officers 

Business Advice 

| Extensive Credit Department 

| Special Services to Customers 


Man should Make a Will to 
Protect his Family 

Statutes do not Fit All Cases 

Life Insurance Should be Protectd 
by a Trust 

Property of Minors Should be 

| Protected against Extravagance 

Agency and Safe Keeping Services 


Does not Die, Become Sick, Leave 
Town 

Has No Personal Affairs to Inter- 
fere 

Long Experience 

Experts in Every Branch—Law, 
Accounting, Taxes, etc. 

Responsibility 

Corporate Executorship Avoids 
Family Disputes and Feeling 

Corporate Trusteeships 

Safety Best Policy 

| Experienced Buyers 

j Record of Customers’ Losses 

Investment Advice 

Reputation as Bank at Stake 

|Special Booklets, etc. 


{ Details of Individual 
| Offerings 
(Safety 


| Vacation Time Storage 

| Keep Box Where Valuables May 

] Be Found in Case of Mishap 

Ready Accessibility 

Owner Only Person Who Can 
Enter 

Slight Cost per Day 





it is to certain kinds of forbidden bey- 
erages. The older the bank is, the 
stronger the public imagines it to be, 

The ad writer should bear this in 
mind, particularly if his institution has 
passed the half century mark. Ocea- 
sional ads devoted to age alone are ef- 
fective. 

Every ad of an old bank should bear 
some reminder of age, preferably in the 
form of a slogan such as “The Oldest 
Bank in »” or simply “Established 
in 18—.” 

If the institution happens to be a 
young one, growth and _ progressive 
policy should be the keynote of the ad- 
vertising. It is not difficult for a small 
bank to double or treble its deposits in 
a few years, and a recital of such 
achievements makes good advertising. 
Comparative figures in tabulated or 
chart form are effective, particularly 
when properly coupled up with en- 
thusiastie statements concerning the in- 
stitution’s progressiveness and its aim 
to help make a greater city as it be 
comes a greater bank. 

Size—Is the bank large or small? 
The size of a bank is a good selling 
point. Magnitude impresses the aver- 
age run of working people who consti- 
tute a great part of the savings deposi- 
tors. Number 1 points out that while 
the bank is small, it renders unequalled 
service. 

The small bank usually can make out 
a good case along the line of personal 
contact and acquaintance with officers. 
“We haven’t so many customers that 
we cannot know most of them person- 
ally, and give their individual needs 
special attention,’ announce some of 
the smaller institutions. Others say, 
“We take a personal interest in your 
affairs and your progress.” And, un- 
questionably, a customer is made to 
feel more at home in most small in- 
stitutions than in many of the gigantic 
ones. So the advertising man of a 
small bank may develop this line of 
argument. On the other hand, the 
large bank may point out greater loan- 
ing ability as a talking point for larger 
accounts. 

Location — Convenient; Out-of-the- 
Way. Location unquestionably plays 
an important part in getting banking 
business, and a bank loeated on the 
busiest corner in the heart of the city 
may well advertise the fact. A map of 
the downtown section often may be used 
to illustrate the central location of the 
‘institution. 


A poor location is not a thing to ad- 
vertise, but it is a thing to consider. 
A good savings ad, for instance, might 
induce a man to open an account, but 
if the bank that signed the ad happened 
to be a little out of the way, the chances 
are in favor of his selecting another 
institution more conveniently located. 
Most people feel that one bank is about 
as safe as another and fail to get the 
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ad writers distinction of “First Na- 
tional Savings Accounts,” “Centralized 
Savings Accounts,” “Mereantile Savings 
Accounts,” and what not. 

If an institution is not well located 


to get its share of the city’s savings busi- 


ness, it should resort to employes’ con- 
tests, personal solicitation, selected 
mailing lists, premiums, or whatever 
else seems desirable, and devote its 
newspaper space to other departments. 
Otherwise, it may find itself spending 
good money to create savings business 
for its competitors. 

Complete Facilities—Specialization. 
A good talking point may be made of 
either comprehensiveness of service or 
specialization. Much can be said by 
the large banks and trust companies 
that offer all financial services. “Under 
One Roof” is a catchy way of deserib- 
ing it. 

The department store type of adver- 
tising, originated by the Fletcher- 
American National Bank of Indian- 
apolis back in 1919, and exploited 
thoroughly by the Mereantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis for a number of 
years has recently been adopted by a 
number of prominent banks, including 
the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chieago, and the American Southern 
Trust Company of Little Rock. The 
department store copy requires large 
space, but is an effective way of con- 
veying the idea of size and breadth of 
service. See illustration 2 on page 21. 

Buildings. An impressive building 
not only helps make an ad look attrac- 
tive, but also appeals to the eye of the 
public. There is an air of solidity 
about a massive building, and such an 
illustration should be used whenever 
possible. Ads with exterior views are 
too common to need illustration. A pen 
sketch of an attractive interior view 
may be used to good advantage. 

Directorate. Commercial banking and 
trust business is often obtained because 
of the bank’s directorate. This, too, 
should come in for the advertising man’s 
consideration. Illustration 3 combines 
a list of the directors’ names with a 
showing of their diversified interests 
and occupations. 


Savings Advertising Copy 
Much argument has taken place con- 
cerning the respective merits of the 
“positive” and “negative” type of sav- 
ings advertising. The positive under- 
takes to paint glowing pictures of what 
& person can do with a fat savings ac- 
count, or, more conservatively used, 
simply to point out that a man should 
Save a part of what he earns. Illustra- 
tion 4 is an effective example of con- 

servative “positive” advertising. 
“Negative” advertising undertakes to 
Seare people into the savings habit. 
Pictures of poverty stricken families 
and old men selling papers are favor- 
ites. But even negative copy can be 
Biven a striking touch of human interest. 


the accompanying article, 
the second in his series on 
bank advertising, Mr. Graham 
discusses some of the specific 
problems regarding the types 
of newspaper copy for the 
various departments, and he 
offers helpful suggestions for 
effective “appeals in selling 
the bank’s services. 

Next month, other speci- 
men advertisements will be 
analyzed to show the effective 
use of art, typography, and 
white space. This is an im- 
portant problem, because 
poor art and typography can 
easily ,spoil the best copy, 
while when these factors are 
intelligently handled, the 
value of the advertising is 
greatly increased. 
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Commercial Banking Advertisements 

Commercial banking advertisements 
in large cities are confined pricipally 
to soliciting corporation accounts. They 
should be dignified, and relate princi- 
pally to the bank’s ability to handle 
commercial transactions with dispateh 
and grant adequate credit to progres- 
sive concerns. It is not necessary that 
they be illustrated, through good illustra- 
tions help any advertisement. Illustra- 
tion 5 shows two types of commercial 
banking advertisements both striving 
for the same thing in different ways. 

In smaller towns, banks often solicit 
smaller checking accounts. Many of 
the advantages of bank accounts may 
be set forth in ads of the type generally 
employed for the savings department. 
And, of course, the particular merits of 
the advertising institution should be 
given prominence. 

Special Services. A bank that main- 
tains a publie service department, or 

(Continued on page 43) 


AMERICAN BANKERS MEET - 
IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Annual convention September 28 to October 
1 completes first half century of A. B. A. 
—Important measures to be discussed 


OINTING out that American bank- 

ing resources ‘have grown in the 
last fifty years from three billion dol- 
lars to over sixty billion, President 
William E. Knox of the American 
Bankers Association, in a call to the 
membership to attend its annual con- 
vention September 28 to October 1 in 
Atlantie City, declared that the meeting 
will constitute an outstanding event in 
American business history. 

“When a_ business celebrates its 
growth from resources of $3,000,000,000 
to over $60,000,000,000 in fifty years it 
certainly is an event of great public 
significance,” he said, “and this year’s 
convention of the Association will con- 
stitute just such an event. The A. B. A. 
was organized in 1875 when there were 
about 3,000 banks in the country with 
aggregate capital and surplus of $850,- 
000,000 and deposits below $2,000,000,- 
000. Today there are about 30,000 
banks, with capital funds of $7,000,- 
000,000 and deposits above $50,000- 
000,000. More than 22,000 of these 
banks are members of the Association. 

“The convention signalizing the half 
century mark will be made the occasion 
for reviewing the progress of banking 
and the services it has rendered. A 
practical token of this will be given 
the public in the form of a proposed 
educational foundation to maintain col- 
lege scholarships in economies and to 
promote economie research. Banking 
serves itself best by serving others and 
the more economic-minded it helps our 


people to become, the firmer will it build 
the foudations of its own prosperity. 

“Another opportunity will present it- 
self for organized banking to render 
significant publie service. The present 
period is particularly opportune to sup- 
port the administration in its economic 
program. Such questions as economy 
in publie expenditure and scientifie tax 
revision can be discussed on their in- 
trinsie merits without the confusing 
factors of campaign partisanship and 
radical agitation. The public spirited 
interest of bankers in these questions 
ean now be made more clearly under- 
stood and influentially urged.” 

A number of America’s most promi- 
nent bankers and business leaders will 
address the convention at the general 
occasions, while the departmental con- 
ferences will include helpful discussions 
of live banking subjects by men who 
have made intensive study of them in 
their various phases. 

The report of the special sub-commit- 
tee appointed by the Economie Policy 
Cominittee is a feature looked forward 
to, as well as other discussions of im- 
portant banking legislation to be taken 
up in the next Congress. 

The Hotel Traymore will be head- 
quarters, where delegates will register 
and receive credentials. The general 
sessions will be held in the Musie Hall, 
situated at the outer end of the Pier. 
Meetings of several of the special see- 
tions will also be held on the Pier in 
Casino Hall. 





HOW THE AUDITOR’S REPORT CAN 
FORTIFY MANAGEMENT 


Coming in contact with every department the 
auditor has countless opportunities to make 
suggestions on the efficiency of operating methods 


HE field of the bank auditor is to 

examine accounts to see that they 
are correctly kept, to detect errors, both 
intentional and non-intentional, see that 
accounts are properly classified, all 
income properly accounted for, that 
rules and regulations are followed and 
to supplement examinations made by 
national, state and clearing house 
examiners. 

There are two important parts of 
every examination: first, the appraisal 
or valuing of assets; and, second, proof 
of the actual existence and legal eustody 
by the bank of all assets called for by 
the general books. 

The majority of bank auditors leave 
the appraisal of assets to the examiners 
and devote their time to verifying the 
stewardship of these assets and property 
held in trust, and seeing that the 
accounts are properly kept. In addi- 
tion to the work done by the examiners, 
and that which the auditors and exam- 
iners have in common, the auditor is 
further charged with custody of all 
charged off assets. 

The bank auditing report described 
in this article relates only to the duties 
set forth above. 

While it may seem that a report as 
described is more detailed than necessary 
it should be remembered that a bank 
auditor’s report is not only to inform 
the directors of the bank’s condition but 
is also a record of the audit department’s 
activities and a memorandum for the 
officials charged with the operation of 
the bank, by means of which they can 
get unbiased information regarding the 
various departments. 

The form of the report depends to a 
great extent on the ideas of the man 
writing it but should follow some general 
outline. The balance sheet certainly 
should be a part as it reflects all of the 
assets and liabilities with which the 
auditor is concerned. 

Inasmuch as a bank takes off a bal- 
ance sheet daily which becomes a part 
of the bank’s permanent records, the 
auditor’s report should contain instead 
of the regular statement, an average 
balance sheet or statement of condition 
for the period covered by the report. 
This might be for the month, quarter or 
year. 

It is convenient to supplement this 
average statement of condition with a 
statement of loanable funds and their 
investment for the same period. This 
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By E. M. JOHNSON 


Auditior, First National Bank, Minneapolis 


statement of “Average Loanable Funds 
and their Investment” should show the 
various classes of funds, such as capital, 
deposits and sundry. From capital 
funds all capital investments should be 
deducted, leaving the net loanable 
capital. From deposits, deduct checks 


E. M. JOHNSON 


in transit, exchanges for clearing house, 
government and postal savings funds, 
and reserve required, leaving the net 
loanable funds, due to general deposits 
only. Net sundry funds would com- 
prise all funds not classified as capital 
or general deposits. The investment of 
the total net loanable funds from these 
three classifications would be shown 
under productive, indirectly productive 
and non-productive with an adjustment 
for excess reserve held. From this 
statement and a statement of earnings, 
the average rate earned on the various 
classes of investments is easily obtained. 

If the bank is on the accrual basis 
the rates are a known factor and can 
be applied to the average balance sheet 
to prove the correctness of the earnings 
reported. Each item shown on the bal- 
ance sheet should ~be covered in the 
report. 

Under the heading of “Loans and 
Discounts” show the date of the proof 
and the total of bills in each class, viz: 
Discounts, demand bills payable out of 
town, and matured or such other classes 
as may be in use. The report should 


‘also contain a statement of all exceptions 


and complete detail of their subsequent 


adjustment. This is more for the 
auditor’s own report than for the diree- 
tors although it forms a basis for sug- 
gestions or criticisms. 


The matured bills should be shown in 
detail in a supporting schedule with the 
name, due date, amount, endorser if any, 
and whether collateral or straight loan, 
Loans long past due should also have 
a brief statement of the present status 
and what efforts are being made to 
collect. 

Mention should be made of the steps 
taken to prove the genuineness of the 
notes and the system used to prove the 
new loans daily and to establish the faet 
that all loans have official approval. 

The directors should also be advised 
of the condition of the liability ledger 
and at least once a year the loans should 
be classified by industries, as undue ¢on- 
centration of loans in one _ industry 
might be an indication of weakness. 
This classification is of great importanee, 

The audit of “Bonds and Securities” 
should be reported to show the date of 
the audit and manner, the total of bonds 
held outside of the bank and the purpose 
of such holdings, exceptions noted and 
date and manner of adjustment. At 
least once a year a complete list should 
be submitted showing the name, par 
value, carrying figure and market value. 
This list might be arranged as follows: 
U. S. bonds and securities, state and 
municipal, railroads, industrials, publie 
utilities and foreign. 


Farm and real estate mortgages are 
always a source of numerous exceptions, 
all of which should be reported as 4 
matter of record. With the date and 
amount of mortgages compared with 
the general ledger, the auditor should 
report such exceptions as, absence of 
assignments, expired or insufficient i 
surance, legal custody not sufficiently 
evidenced and the time and manner of 
adjusting. Loans under foreclosure # 
on which taxes or interest have not bee 
paid, ought to have special mention and 
the present status of these loans set ott 
in detail. 

“Overdrafts,” especially those of long 
standing, constitute a loan, the credit 
for which has not been approved by the 
board of directors and should be © 
ported in detail showing the name 
amount as of the date of the audit, and 
the date on which it started, also wh#t 
attention the account is receiving. 








New Idea Increases 
bank deposits by millions 


Every progressive bank may now take 
advantage of this remarkable nation-wide 
program in its own community 


HERE is now appearing in the lead- 
ing national magazines an immense 
educational program on banking. 


Every month these articles are read by 
20,000,000 people whose incomes are suf- 
ficient to be desirable depositors. 


This campaign has just begun, yet 
already banks report it is bringing a re- 
markable increase in deposits. 


In your community this plan benefits YOU 


Men and women in your city are reading 
this advertising because it is intensely 
interesting. It shows them the impor- 
tant part their bank plays in making them 
financially independent. It is creating 
new bank depositors in every locality in 
America. It és making present customers 
decidedly more valuable. 


At the same time these 20,- 
000,000 people are being shown 
the protection from fraud which 
Super-Safety Bank Checks give. 
And what ordinarily is an 
item of merely bank sup- 
plies—just checks—now is 
given a business building 
value. (You already know 
of Super-Safety exclusive 
features. Also that they 
may be had at no greater 
cost than ordinary checks 
of good quality.) 


BANK cHECY 


Other ways to increase deposits 


So that you may receive in your locality 
the greatest possible benefit from this 
national campaign, we offer you without 
charge a very remarkable plan. A com- 
plete year ’round advertising campaign 
for you to run in your own local papers 
over your own name. 


One of the leading advertising organi- 
zations in America prepared this mate- 
rial. You could not possibly obtain it in 
any way other than through our coopera- 
tion. It includes many business building 
plans which have been tested and proved 
profitable by leading banks. You are 
shown how to secure new depositors. 
Howto make more profitable present ones. 

Banks now using these plans 
say they are invaluable. Some 
have increased their deposits 
by thousands of dollars. 


National advertising—Super- 
Safety Bank Checks—Indi- 
vidual Business Building 
Plans for Banks. Three 
distinct plans which com- 
bine to make the strongest 
tool banks have ever had 
available. Let us show you 
this plan more fully. How 
it will help your own bank. 
Write immediately. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COM PANY, Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 


5947 So. State Street, Chicago. 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ROCHESTER DENVER 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against check fraud. 
They are made of the safest check paper supplied by any bank. 
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Exceptions in “Cash and Cash Items” 
cannot wait for a formal report for at- 
tention, but must be included for record 
together with the date and manner of 
adjustment. The report should show the 
number of cash audits made during the 
period and any comments or criticisms 
for the good of the service or safety 
of the asset. For the information of 
the operating officials, comment should 
be made of excess cash held by any 
tellers as this practice results in a loss 
to the bank as surplus cash ean at least 
be earning the rate paid on balance. 

Cash items outside of the usual checks 
eashed after hours and deposit adjust- 
ments ought to be reported in detail 
showing the date of the item, the reason 
for its being carried in cash and the 
attention it is receiving and by whom. 


The report might also cover a teller’s 
auitude toward customers. If a teller 
forgets to be pleasant it usually occurs 
when an auditor is present, which is 
always early in the morning before the 
day’s work starts, or late in the after- 
noon when he wants to leave. The 
condition of the cages, signature files, 
stop-payment records and whether his 
currency is clean or soiled, ought to be 
mentioned and steps taken to correct the 
condition. Cases of embezzlement are, 
of course, reported and disposed of 
immediately, but should be shown in the 
report for record, showing the disposi- 
tion of the case and steps taken to 
prevent a recurrence. 

An important part of the report on 
eash and cash items, is the cash over 
and short account. This section can 
best be handled in a supporting state- 
ment. Differences should be listed by 
departments. The net difference at 
the close of the period, which should 
agree with the amount charged to 
undivided profits and the net dif- 
ference as adjusted on the date of the 
report. For purposes of comparison the 
total unadjusted differences of the last 
ten years could be shown. This account 
is a good indicator of the general 
efficiency of the bank’s staff and is 
worthy of quite extensive comment. 


There are but two important points 
in auditing “Due from Banks.” These 
are the date to which the various 
accounts have been reconciled and any 
disputed exceptions. It is very im- 
portant, if this item is to be covered 
thoroughly, that full details be included 
in the report. Foreign accounts should 
receive special attention and in addi- 
tion to the date to which reconciled, and 
disputed exceptions reported, it would 
be proper to show the balance in each 
account in dollars in order to enable the 
directors to size up the situation in 
regard to the risk involved. 

Checks in transit should be reported 
showing date on which the proof was 
made and total amount outstanding. It 
would be well to attach a supporting 

(Continued on page 45) 


“SERVICE DESK” SERVICE 
A REAL HELP TO PATRONS 
By JEROME DACEY 


Information on an extensive range of subjects is furnished at the service desk of the Chicago 


Trust Company, presided over by Mrs. Anna V. Ash 


HILE standing near the service 

desk in the Chieago Trust Com- 
pany the other day, I overheard an ob- 
servant, though facetious, person say to 
his companion, “Wonder what the lady 
at the service desk thinks about?” 


I said to myself, “There is one sure 
way of finding out. I'll ask her.” I 
did. Her answer was characteristic: 
“T am so very busy answering questions 
and getting information for others that 
I haven’t time to think any thoughts of 
my own.” 

Mrs. Anna V. Ahsens is just the type 
of person who wouldn’t be happy if 
she weren’t doing just this—answering 
questions and getting information for 
others. Previous to her connection with 
the Chicago Trust Company in the ea- 
pacity of manager of savings and serv- 
ice, she was engaged in newspaper work 
in this city. That sort of training has 
a tendency to make one desirous of 
getting right into the middle of things. 

“But what’s it all about?” I insisted. 

“Well, you see,” she explained, “the 
service desk of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany is trying the establish a unique 
place in the minds of the bank’s cus- 
tomers. Though we do not want to do 
a lot of needless things, we do want to 
be a real help to our patrons. 


“Of course, we are always at the beck 
and eall of customers in assisting with 


the usual bank details, but we try to go 
a step farther, and we feel sure that 
we are doing this as we have a great 
many customers who depend on us for 
every kind of information and advice. 
Just as an instance—an elderly woman 
who has been with the bank several 
years insists on transacting all her bank 
business at the service desk. One day 
on her way to the bank she saw me 
enter a restaurant in the locality and 
followed me to the table. It never oc- 
curred to her that I could not transact 
business just as well there. 


“This is just one of a countless num- 
ber of cases that go the show quite con- 
clusively that the service desk makes 
steadfast friends.” 

“But this service,” I insisted, “what 
is it?” 

“T’ll try,” she answered between phone 
calls, “to give you an idea. We furnish 
railroad and resort information for 
points both in and out of the United 
States. During the Summer we have 
a great many inquiries for this infor- 
mation. We purchase railroad tickets 
and make hotel reservations almost 
everywhere. Many business men use 
our train schedule information almost 
exclusive'y. Whenever their inquiries 
come in we secure the data immediately, 
thereby relieving them of much annoy- 

(Continued on page 37) 





Bice 


**I want to be remembered by someone as having done one unselfish, noble act before I die. 


6s ; Eugene!” grated 
President Lament Yocum grimly 
through set jaws. 

“Yes, sir,” came a care-free tenor 
voice from the main banking room. 

“T want to see you!” 

The president of the Customs Point 
Trust Company tilted back in his chair, 
and his white, close-cropped head 
studied the decorative squares of the 
bank’s painted ceiling. 

Cashier Eugene Thistle’s footsteps 
sounded along the brown battleship lino- 
leum. He entered the front office and 
stood beside the president’s chair. 

“Mr. Thistle. ...Eugene, I want to be 
remembered by someone as having done 
one unselfish, noble act before I die. 
You are fired!” 

Eugene backed slowly into a chair. 
He blinked and swallowed at the same 
time. “Fired?” he gasped. 

“Yes, sir, you may prepare to hand 
in your resignation at the annual meet- 
ing.” 

Eugene sat down nervously. 
not giving satisfaction, sir?” 

The president took off his eye glasses 
and pitched them on a desk blotter. 
“Absolutely, you are giving satisfac- 
tion! But you can’t raise $50,000!” 

“Fifty thousand?” Eugene scowled 
in frozen wonder. 


“Am I 
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By FRED COPELAND 


“T haven’t got it either,” stated Pres- 
ident Yocum simply. “But that’s what 
it will take to buy and control this bank. 
And without it....well, the family that 
owns this bank are going to sell out, and 
whoever buys control is sure to have 
relatives or friends to fill our jobs.” 
The old president shook his head. “Get 
out of Customs Point, Eugene, and into 
something where you’ve got a chance 
....you’re only twenty-seven.” 

Slowly Eugene leaned forward. “I’m 
going to buy this bank—I don’t know 
how....but I’m going to buy it!” 

Old President Yocum raised his eyes 
onee, and then let them fall; he knew 
how hopeless it was. 

One month later Eugene left the 
village bank. A blind road lay ahead, 
but he decided to make one quick stab 
at the bond selling game. As a side-line 
in the Customs Point Trust Company 
he had sold a few Canadian bonds. 

The Canadian bond house of Auchin- 
lack & Feiezewiez, which Eugene had so 
innocently surprised on these few occa- 
sions, had its domicilius on a street you 
may or may not remember as St. 
Hyacinthe in the ancient and convention- 
searred city of Montreal. And it was 
natural that Eugene should turn his eyes 
in that direction. 

On the morning of his eall at the 


'Mr. Thistle, of course. 


You are fired!’’ 


THE OTHER CUFF BUTTON 


Montreal office of Auchinlack & Feicze- 
wicz, Colonel Auchinlack, the staunch 
and bald-headed senior partner, was 
sitting near an outside window. Nearer 
the office door sat Mr. Vipond Feicze- 
wiez, junior partner, a slight man of 
5 stone 8 with a Helen of Troy mareelle. 
In the nether confines a full-blooded 
typist completed the office force. 

Suddenly Col. Auchinlack felt a 
desire to look up and was rewarded by 
the discovery of Eugene’s thin Yankee 
face in the open doorway. The Colonel 
arose and bowed, thereby flashing the 
signal to Mr. Feiczewiez who quickly 
got to his feet. 

“Good morning 
beamed the Colonel. 

Eugene offered the Colonel his card 
with the word “Cashier” on it. 

The Colonel examined the exhibit with 
a flash of the eye, and shook Eugene’s 
hand. “Well! Well! I remember you, 
You sold some 
bonds for us back in the spring.” 

“T have come to Montreal on a matter 
of bonds,” smiled Eugene. 

“Quite right!....Quite right!! Mr. 
Thistle! We have some fine offerings 
listed. Try one of these, sir, and be 
seated.” The Colonel held out a newly 
opened package of English cigarettes. 

Eugene took one and sat down. 


° ” 
good morning! 


















“J have quit the Customs Point Trust 
Company as I am econvineed there is 
more money in the bond game,” ex- 

Jained Eugene. 

“Ah! indeed....Quite so!” followed 
the Colonel, whispering mysteriously. 
“You are then selling bonds and....and 
not buying them.” The Colonel jammed 
the live end of his cigarette into a mush- 
room on an ash tray. 

“Yes, sir, through my banking ac- 
quaintances over in the States,” stressed 
Eugene distinetly, “I am going to 
place some bonds. And I have called to 
see if you are interested in taking on 
a bond salesman for that territory.” 

“Quite so!” started: the Colonel in an 
ascending pitch like a generator tuning 
for action. “Had you anything in mind 
that would go well with your prospects?” 

“Anything would go well that had $59 
a thousand in it for me, sir.” 

“Quite right!” the Colonel snatched 
up an offering sheet and shook it out 
noisily like a newspaper while the junior 
partner turned and examined Eugene in 
open admiration. 

“Of course the usual commissien is 
much less than that,” stated the Colonel 
so firmly that his eye glasses juggled, 
“but for-a heavy commission I have 
just the bond—the Export Breweries, 
Ltd.” 

For an hour the Colonel lectured 
Eugene on the merits of the bond. Then 
they stood up and Eugene took his hat. 
The Colonel slapped him encouragingly 
on the shoulder, and Mr. Feiezewicz 
wished him a prosperous trip. 

7 7 * >= 


HE next morning at the cow-testing 

hour of 4:15 A. M. Eugene stepped 
off a night express at Wrynose, a one- 
bank town sixty miles from Customs 
Point. It was just near enough for 
him to feel that his name would be 
slightly known there. 

He looked into the hotel mirror which 
hung over the trick soap squirter, towel 
roll and water tap beside the dining 
room door, and demanded of himself 
that the christening sale should be 
$10,000. What if he could go back to 
Customs Point in a few months and buy 
control of the bank! Old Yoeum should 
continue to be president. And he, 
Eugene—well, Yocum was an old man 
and it would be well enough to be 
cashier and director until Yocum wanted 
to retire. Old Home Week would come 
around. Folks would come back and 
would find him the bell cow. But— 

The ten tinny strokes of the hotel 
clock started Eugene from his dream. 
For luck he touched the odd little searf 
pin with a jadegreen stone which 
adorned his dull ‘black tie. He had 
understood his family once had money, 
and this little stone was an old heirloom. 


He walked up the one village street: 


and sauntered into the Wrynose Na- 
tional Bank, a modest Gibraltar of two 
Wickets and three attaches. He knew 
the visiting banker stance. He did not 
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approach a wicket. He stood back and 
looked around with deep interest. Ah! 
he was attracting attention. Furtive 
and inquiring glances were directed 
toward him. 

“You have pleasant quarters,” he said. 

A young, round-faced man left his 
work at a desk, came to the wicket and 
leaned his arms on the bench counter 
inside. “You are in the banking game, 
too?” he ventured. 

“T was just passing through and had 
to call in, you know.” Eugene managed 
to get one of his ecards clear. He 
bestowed it happily. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve seen your signature,” 
smiled the young round-faced man. 
“Come in and look around.” 

“Thank you,” said Eugene, feeling as 
though a small murder was about to be 
committed. 

The young man with the round face 
laid Eugene’s card on the cashier’s desk 
as he passed. 

“Mr. Thistle, I am glad you eal’ed on 
us,” greeted the cashier, a man with a 
bobbed grey mustache and little ham- 
mocks of loose hide under his eyes. 
“How are things over in your valley?” 

Eugene started to say “quiet” and 
then said “brisk.” With this introdue- 
tion he opened for business. 

“Mr. Smithers, I have left banking 
for bonds. I’ve got something good.” 

There was a momentary silence while 
he drew in his breath and Mr. Smithers 
blew his nose. 

“This offering, the Export Breweries, 
Ltd.,” hurried Eugene as he watched 
Mr. Smithers begin to hang out signs 
of approaching low spirits, “is a 7 per 
cent First (Closed) Mortgage on an out- 
fit over thirty years old.” 





“Beer?” whispered Mr. 
looking sadly at Eugene. 

“They are brewers, sir; an ancient 
and honorable industry.” 

“One of our directors is a deacon, 
Mr. Thistle.” 

“He would care for some of the bonds 
personally, sir?” asked Eugene in a flash 
of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Smithers smiled with his cheeks 
only. “I didn’t mean that. What I 
meant to convey was that this bond 
covers an industry which would sour 
him in the matter of the bank purchas- 
ing even if we had the money, which we 
have not.” 

“But the fine yield, Mr. Smithers!” 

“No!” grunted Mr. Smithers with a 
nasal toot. “The directors would jump 
on my neck.” x 

“It would make a fine little personal 
investment for yourself,” 
Eugene. ; 

Mr. Smithers began puffing and 
glanced at the ceiling like a man who 
has ceased to believe but not to suffer. 

Eugene got to his feet. He bowed and 
opened his mouth only to have Mr. | 
Smithers say “good morning” in unison 
with him. 

And so it developed that after six 
working days and eleven banks calls 
Eugene found himself without a single 
sale and with a bloodeurdling headache 
in a small town far down the state. 

. * + * 
ACROSS the street from where he 
stood at that moment was a three- 
seated bus backed up to the railway 
station platform. He knew it to be 


Smithers, 


suggested 


the famous bone-rattler which crossed 
forty miles of mountain road and came 
(Continued on page 38) 





“Why, it’s this young man, isn’t it?’’ said the old gentleman, motioning slowly toward him. 



















































A BIG 






QO* September 10th, 1925, The Cleve- 
land Trust Company enters upon 
its thirty-first year. Within the space of 
three decades (brief as trust companies 
go) it has become a nationally-known 
financial institution with over $220,000,- 
000 of total assets and deposits on June 
30, 1925 of $211,013,465.06. It cares 
for a greater number of accounts than 
any other bank in any one American 
city, and the amount of trust funds 





TRACING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


CLEVELAND 


By HARRIS CREECH 


President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


which it admiaisters are exceeded by 
few, if any. 

As these milestones come in the history 
of the company, they suggest a glance 
backward over the years intervening. 

It was in 1894 when a state law was 
passed authorizing safe deposit com- 
panies to conduct trust business that a 
group of leading citizens of Cleveland 
decided to establish a trust company, 
taking over the business of a newly 


a 
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The main office and ten of the 53 branch offices of the Cleveland Trust Company which is just 
entering upon its 31st year of service. 
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established safe deposit company. 

Under this law, which allowed such 
companies to act as administrators and 
executors, the plan was novel and en- 
countered some opposition, but finally on 
September 19th, 1894, articles of incor- 
poration were signed and_ trustees 
elected. 

It was not, however, until September 
10th, 1895—nearly a year after incor- 
poration—that the doors of the new com- 
pany were opened for business. It 
began with a capital of $500,000, a 
paid-in surplus of $100,000 four em- 
ployes, and a small office in the Garfield 
building. At present there are 1,415 em- 
ployes and 53 banking offices located in 
the principal neighborhood centers in 
and near Cleveland, each one much 
larger than the original office. 

Before the close of 1896 deposits 
passed the million dollar mark and the 
first dividend was paid in January 1897. 

The board of directors, originally com- 
posed of 12 members, has been increased 
from time to time to 60 representative 
business men and for many years has 
met twice a week to pass upon loans, in- 
vestments and transactions of import- 
ance and establish policies for the 
guidance of the officers. 

The bank’s present protection of daily 
audit and joint control of assets was 
the fruit of early caution, for in 1901 
the trustees employed the Audit Com- 
pany of Cleveland to make a thorough 
examination. The concluding words of 
this report were significant—‘The in- 
stitution is wisely and carefully man- 
aged, with the result that it is enjoying 
the prosperity which such management 
deserves.” Building on this foundation 
of conservatism, care and caution, the 
company’s business increased rapidly. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
January 1903, in order to better serve 
a city which was developing into many 
small communities, the policy of braneh 
banking was adopted. The Cleveland 
Trust Company was again a pioneer 
when it established a branch office 
through consolidation with The Western 
Reserve Trust Company. Today, at 16 
branches in Lorain, Bedford, Painesville 
and Willoughby, and at its 49 offices 
in Greater Cleveland, it is able to furnish 
every banking service with safety and 
convenience. 

These branches are not merely money- 
changing stations. They are complete 
banks where practically every service 
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fer Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLETS 


Chevrolet dealers have delivered more than 
2,000,000 cars to Chevrolet owners—more » 
than a million in the past three years. In so 
doing they have built everywhere substantial 
retail businesses which make them leaders 
in the automobile trade of their communities. 


Chevrolet’s “Quality at Low Cost” is this 
year making Chevrolet easier to sell in 
greater volume than ever before. Naturally 
Chevrolet dealers are enjoying the biggest 
‘business they have ever fond: 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


eet see ay bey (ole) ise 
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obtainable at the head office is available. 
They supply that intimate, personal 
contact with the neighborhood business 
man or individual which only sueh a 
community institution can furnish. 


The managers of these community 
banks moreover, are capable persons 
whose sympathetic understanding of 
their neighbor’s needs and problems are 
respected by their superiors on loan and 
other committees. 

Shortly after the late Frederick H. 
Goff accepted the presidency of The 
Cleveland Trust Company in June 1908, 
what have been popularly known as the 
“Four Unusual Safeguards” of The 
Cleveland Trust Company were defin- 
itely established— 

No Loans to Officers or Directors 

Directors Who Direct 

Continuous Daily Audit 

Joint Control of Assets 

These were high standards—somewhat 
criticized in those days as being impos- 
sible of attainment—but the steady 





growth of the company’s business proved 
that Mr. Goff was right. These stand- 
ards have not been lowered in any way 
but rather have been strengthened from 
time to time. 

When the Board of Directors estab- 
lished the Cleveland Foundation by 
adopting in January 1914, a resolution 
prepared by Mr. Goff, there was given 
to the citizens of Greater Cleveland 
probably the most flexible method for 
wise giving that has been devised. It 
appealed to other communities and has 
since been copied and adapted to local 
needs in more than 50 American cities. 
While this plan looks far into the future 
and large amounts will not accrue to 
the Foundation for a _ considerable 
period, a fund has’ been available for 
distribution by the Foundation Commit- 
tee for several years past. The Founda- 
tion will inereasingly become an avenue 
for assisting charitable and educational 
institutions, for promoting scientific re- 
search, care of the sick, aged or help- 
less, for improving living conditions or 
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providing recreation for all classes. 

In April 1917, after careful considera. 
tion, The Cleveland Trust Company 
joined the Federal Reserve sy stem, 
thereby enabling it to enter the com- 
mercial banking field. It officially 
beeame a bank of discount. and deposit. 

A popular service to commercial and 
investing customers is the midmonth 
Business Bulletin in which authoritative 
data is digested and interpreted. Under 
the editorship of Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice president, the bulletin is now 
widely welcomed as a clear and reliable 
business forecast. 

Another important step was taken in 
1922 when it became apparent. that 
larger banking units were needed. Con- 
sequently negotiations were _ started 
which resulted in the merger of The 
Cleveland Trust Company, The Garfield 
Savings Bank and The Lake Shore 
Banking and Trust Company. 

The amount of trust funds which the 
bank administers, is exceeded by few, 
if any, trust companies. 


FAREWELL TO THE GLACIAL AGE! 


THE 


CUSTOMER IS BOSS! 


Bankers have also passed the “Age of Inver- 
tebrates” and are now broadcasting more 
and more the story of banking facilities 


By FRED ELLSWORTH 


Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans 


ee HO’S your boss, boy?” 

Thus queried the genial pres- 
ident of one of our big banks as he 
happened to notice a new boy on the 
senior Officers’ platform. 

“I’m working for Mr. Brandon,” re- 
plied the boy. Mr. Brandon was one 
of the vice presidents. 

“So you are working for Mr. Bran- 
don, are you? What do you have to 
do?” 

“Oh, I get down early and tidy up 
his desk, put fresh ink in the ink wells, 
get out a clean desk blotter, see that 
his pens are all right, then open up his 
mail and have it all ready for him when 
he comes in.” 

“What else do you do?” 

“Well, I run errands for Mr. Bran- 
don, answer his phone when he’s away 
from the desk, and then he says I must 
always do my best to make customers 
comfortable who are waiting to see 
him.” 

“That’s the ticket, my bov—make the 
customers comfortable!” The president 
said this as though he meant it. 

“You see,” he continued, “we bank- 
ers (the boy threw his shoulders back) 
sometimes forget in the hurry and 


worry of our daily duties that our cus- 
tomers are our food and drink—our 


rent money—our dividends—our every- 
thing! I was in the bank for twenty 
years before I realized that those folks 
vou see passing in and out of that big 
front door are my bosses, that I was 





FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


working for them first and for the stock- 
holders and directors second. If those 
people out there on the floor and those 
at the tellers’ windows, and all the rest 


who come and go during the day, should 
suddenly stop coming in here, and stop 
permanently, you and I, my boy, would 
be out of our jobs. So when you say 
vowre working for Mr. Brandon, re 
member that your real boss is the chap 
who comes in at the front door—and 
keeps on coming in. And when you are 
doing your best to make the customers 
comfortable, just feel sure that there 
is nothing you do all day long that is 
more important, or that will give you 
bigger credits when the Chief Clerk 
looks around for likely boys to advance.” 

“Yes,” concluded the president as he 
stepped over to his desk, “we are prone 
to forget that the president is not the 
boss of this bank, but that all of us— 
everyone—from the chairman to the 
greenest and newest bell boy, are i 
the employ of that composite personal- 


‘ity known as the “bank customer,” and 


our permanent success or failure de 
pends entirely on how well or how 
poorly we work for him.” 


* * * * 


NE of the great big jobs which is the 
permanent obligation of the banker 
is to tell to the public the story of his 
institution and of the functions that 
it performs. This story should be told 
from the standpoint of the customer, 
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and not from the standpoint of the 
banker, and it should be so told as to 





; make it plain to the “other fellow” 
| just how essential is the part that the 
bank performs in the business program 
of the community. 4 
| Most people, including a percentage My 
i of bank customers themselves, are un- mi - 
h familiar with most of the various facili- sil 4 
. ties which the bank offers, and because c ne 
. of this unfamiliarity, have a sort of =| a 
) unconscious antagonism toward the nd 
‘ bank which exhibits itself whenever any- mI = 
le thing in connection with their relation ml 2 
with the bank goes wrong. | py > 
D Now the banker _knows intimately = = 
it what those various facilities are, and | mA 
1- he knows what a decided help they are | jj = 
d to those who take advantage of them. B 
ie The public does not know about them a 
ld —except to a limited extent. Obvi- | 2 
re ously, it is the banker’s job to correct > 
this situation, not only from a selfish me 
he standpoint for the purpose of profit, 2 
W, but from an altruistic standpoint for = 
the general good of the community. 4 
Many banks already realize their > 
duty in this respect, and are telling this ol 
story, and thereby helping themselves > 
and their community. But there are an 
thousands of banks that are not per- ‘a 
forming this duty, and those are the > 
ones to whom these remarks are par- 
ticularly directed. 
e ¢ ¢-:2 € 
E A. HUNGERFORD recently went = 
* into a large industrial plant and M4 ° ° 
asked the question, “What is your idea oy T P 
of a banker?” Here are some of the =! urning rom1ses 
answers that he received. < 
“A banker is a guy what sits in a =| 
uld swell office a few hours a day, grow- bd Into Cash 
top ing rich on other folks’ kale.” <€ 
uld “A banker is a man that is always | 
say after your money to play the stock <€ , " 
re- market with it. He ie a man who ys DAY and night force of 
hap urges you to buy Liberty Bonds | 4 
and and then won’t cash them for you at rs ‘20 people are constantly 
are their par value.” =f ] i j > 
ers “A banker is a capitalist in league | }4 working ve high speed oO get vs 
aa with employers against labor.” mi) your collections turned into - 
t is “A bank is a place that is always bo s ‘ , 
you elosed when a working man ean pa- ps interest bearing cash. In ot 
* — zi many cases they sa is 
ce.” All of which indicates the average | (J y y ve you > 
s he idea that the average man has concern- a from one to two days’ interest. = 
rone ing hanks and banking. And when I 4 2 
the use the word “average,” bear in mind | P9 20 
us— that I am talking not about the folks = > 
the who come into our banks every day, | { > 
e in but the average folks throughout the = = 
ynal- country, a great majority of whom do > 
and not patronize banks. is, 


~ 


de- The banker is too modest. He has : 
how hever sufficiently made known to the 4 The Co. 








‘ommunity what his is, and what he / = 
does. Did you ever stop to think what 2 CLEVELAND 2 

s the we should do if there were no banks? aie 

inker Every debtor would have to pay every 6 = Resources over 300 millions 

f his creditor in real money. Every person 

that who had any sort of concentrated =@: 

told § Wealth, such as stocks, bonds, cash, ete., 45 JE Se BE Ee 

omer, Would have to own an individual safe, 
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and if his cash happened to consist of 
metal money, there would be times when 
he would have to be trundling around 
in a wheelbarrow when he wanted to 
pay off obligations, or buy the necessi- 
ties of life. Whenever he desired to 
transfer money from one part of the 
country to another, he would have to 
ship it by express or freight and pay 
a good round sum for the transporta- 
tion and insurance—in a word, if there 
were no banks, business would likely 
come to a standstill. 

And vet, even today, there are those 
who think that banks are unnecessary, 
and who therefore are antagonistic to 
banks, because they represent the 
“moneyed class.” This, too, in spite 
of the fact that millions of our people 
in modest cireumstances are daily using 
our savings departments, safe deposit 
departments, commercial departments, 
investment departments, Christmas 
Clubs, ete., and therefore should be 
thoroughly familiar with the invaluable 
service that the bank gives them. 

It seems to me that the bankers to- 
day use too much of their advertising 
space talking about things in which the 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 

for 20 years insurance companies 
have been stressing the necessity of 
changing insurance policies from lump- 
sum insurance to income installment in- 
surance, 90 per cent of the insurance 
written today is payable in lump sum. 
Only ten per cent is income or install- 
ment insurance. The insurance com- 
panies this vear will be called upon to 
pay six hundred million dollars to their 
beneficiaries. That means there will be 
$540,000,000 paid to widows and chil- 
dren who have no financial experience, 
many of whom will receive their insur- 
ance check and a fake stock, or oil pros- 
pectus in the same mail. 

Ninety per cent of the proceeds of 
insurance policies of less than five 
thousand dollars are either insured or 
dissipated within five years, and this 
makes it important to impress on the 
insured that whatever is intented to 
take the place of income, should be paid 
out as income, and that the beneficiary 
should receive that income and not a 
shower of money. Trust companies have 
been developing this line of trust insur- 
ance by advertising and talking the need 
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general public is not particularly inter- 
ested, instead of talking the language 
which the public readily and eagerly 
accepts and understands. Some bank- 
ers today are educating their respec- 
tive communities regarding publie im- 
provements and the necessity for fur- 
ther development along such lines, and 
of the various ways in which public- 
spirited citizens and organizations are 
building for the future broadly and 
constructively. Such advertising can- 
not help but create healthful “good 
will,” not only for the bank that is 
willing to spend the money for such 
advertising, but for banking in gen- 
eral. 
* 7. * * 

HE banking world, like the physical 

world, has had its geologic ages, 
although their order has been some- 
what different from those of the normal 
geological chart. 

First, there was the Pleistocene or 
Glacial Age, when the banker wore his 
forbidding side whiskers, plug hat, frock 
coat, and gold-headed cane. He shut 
himself up in his cold storage vault 
condescendingly permitted his custom- 


For one man who has a $50,000 
estate there are 100 men who have 
$50,000 worth of life insurance 


By THOS. C. HENNINGS 


Vice President, Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis 


for life insurance and the creation of 
insurance trusts. 

Insurance companies are educating 
their salesmen to be not mere deliveries 
of policies, but to be conservators of 
insurance proceeds, and trust companies 
are working with them to develop this 
particular phase of insurance, which is 
one of the greatest trust developments 
of recent years. A committee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers has conferred a number of times 
with a committee of the trust company 
division of the A.B.A. attempting to 
arrive at a common basis for working 
together. These committees have ac- 
complished much toward the develop- 
ment of a common understanding. 

This is a great field for the reason 
that for one man who las a $50,000 dollar 
estate there are 100 men who have $50,- 
000 worth of insurance. The trust com- 
pany’s service begins where that of the 
insurance company ends. The duties 
of the insurance company are to create, 
and that of a bank or trust company to 
administer the estates created. 

‘There are several forms of insurance 
trust. One is the passive trust. The 


ers to transact: business with him, and 
then froze them stiff with his formalism 
and ultraconservatism. 

Next came along the Age of Inverte- 
brates, which reached the pinnacle of 
its development about the time of Cassie 
Chadwick, who was able to borrow 
millions of dollars from spineless bank- 
ers because she was good-looking and 
had a clever line of talk. During this 
age the glaciers had practically all dis- 
appeared, along with the plug hat and 
the gold-headed cane, and the banker 
occasionally emerged from his mauso- 
leum and actually associated with some 
of his more exclusive customers. 

The third age is the present, known 
as the Quaternary, or Human Age. 
During this age the banker has learned 
to develop and “brazenly” exhibit such 
human characteristics as affability, ge- 
niality, good-fellowship and _ cordial 
sympathy; and, along with these, he 
exercises a reasonable measure of in- 
telligent, dignified conservatism. It is 


during this age that the banks have 
shown more development than during 
the other two ages combined. 
comment is unnecessary. 


WHY THERE IS A BROAD FIELD 
FOR INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Further 


donor creates a trust under which he 
either deposits or holds the insurance 
policies made payable to the bank or 
trust company and creates a trust with 
a provision that the proceeds are to used 
for the payment of debts, administration 
expenses, inheritance taxes and after 
that the balance paid over to the bene- 
ficiaries. That is a simple form of trust. 

Second is the unfunded trust. The 
donor creates a trust, provides for the 
collection of the proceeds by the trust 
company, to be held under the trust 
agreement which usually provides for 
the payment of income to the wife or 
children during their lives or for a fixed 
period, makes a provision for the pay- 


ment of a certain sum to the girls when 


they marry, or the children when they 
attain a certain age, or the boys whet 
they desire to enter business, and theo 
for the payment of the balance of the 
proceeds after the termination of the 
trust to some named person, persons 0 
institution. 

In a funded trust the donor deposits 
securities with the trust company, directs 
that the income received by the trust 
company shall be used by it for the 
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payment of life insurance premiums on 
the policies in which the trust company 
js named as beneficiary. Upon the death 
of the donor the insurance proceeds in 
this case are used in the same way as 
under the unfunded trust. There is 
some danger to the institution in 
handling a funded trust, in case there 































is not sufficient income received from The Heart of 
the trust funds or if there should be a Financial Chicago 


failure on the part of the institution 
to pay the premiums when due. That 
contingency can be readily taken care of 
however, by provisions in the trust 
agreement to the effect that in the event 
the income is not sufficient to pay the 
premiums the trustees shall have the 
authority to sell some of the securities 
held in the trust fund for the purpose 
of paying the premiums. 


The advantage of the funded trust to 
a young man is that he realizes that 
when he has purchased insurance he 
has assumed a debt payable in install- 
ments covering a period of ten or 20 5 
years, or during his life. This is an . Ane ¢ Be. a 
absolutely fixed liability which must be a — +7 ee 
met, and that if he deposits securities id 
to the value of $15,000 in trust, he can 
secure about $25,000 in life insurance 
from the income received from his $15,- 
000 trust. The day after he receives his 
insurance policy his estate is worth 
about $40,000, while if he went through 
the long, tedious practice of investing 
$15,000, depending upon his ability and 
perseverance, investing the income and 
adding it to the fund, in about 20 years 
he might accumulate as much as twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 


The advantage of the insurance trust 
over the average installment or income 6 hes, 
policy is that it does not make any dif- 
ference how many options the insurance 
companies may offer, the contracts are 
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inflexible and must be carried out as HE interest and coop- 
written, while on the other hand, there p e “ 
is nothing in the law that is as flexible eration given by this 





asa trust. It makes no difference what institution to the business 
the donor may have in mind, he ean 


accomplish it under a trust, provided the of its cor respondents help 
a oe eon. ot cet them to render a superior 
There are many instances in which 


it is best for the insured to provide for service to their customers. 

installment or income insurance. If 

there is only one policy or two or three 

policies in the same company with one |. 

beneficiary, and no flexibility needed, it i 
is better to have the insurance company 


pay direct, particularly if there is no The CONTINENTAL and 


diseretion required. But if the policies 


provide for different ways of payment COMMERCIAL 


it is advisable to have the fund con- 


centrate in one hand, so that the money B A N K S 
ean be paid out under one instrument 














as the donor may ‘direct. CHICAGO 

When a donor discusses the question 
of a trust with you, it is well for the Invested Capita. Total Resources 
trust officer to examine his policies. It Over $60,000,000 Over 550,000,000 






18 possible that the provisions contained 
jm some of the policies may be such that 
the bank may not want to handle them. 

insurance companies make few 
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conditions in having policies transferred 
to a trust department as beneficiary. 
Some companies require the trustee to 
exhibit a copy of the trust agreement 
so it ean be ascertained whether or not 
the beneficiaries under the trust are those 
who have such an interest in the life 
of the insured as will entitle them to the 
proceeds. Other companies use a simple 
form, in which the policy is payable to 
the trustee without any conditions or 
qualifications. If the policy is assigned 
to the trust company, it should not be 
necessary to exhibit the trust to the in- 
surance company. 

There are two ways in which policies 
can be placed in the trust company’s 
hands: either by assignment or by a 
change of beneficiary. 

We have found that the insurance men 
in St. Louis show a fine spirit of co- 
operation. At first the insurance com- 
panies felt we were infringing upon 
their field. There was some opposition, 
but after the plan was explained to them 
it was found that the progressive life 
insurance men are bringing trust busi- 
ness into our institution. 

We make it a practice not to rec- 
ommend any insurance company to any 
of our clients. If the client is in doubt, 
we give a list of the reputable insurance 
companies having agencies in St. Louis. 

We have had some trouble in getting 
the insurance companies to approve 
some of our forms and some of our 
practices, but nearly all of the larger 
companies have ironed out difficulties. 


Boost your Xmas Club thru 


REED’S MASTER PLAN 
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INTERNATIONAL OBLIGA- 
TIONS AND THEIR PAYMENTS 


(Continued from page 15) 


of goods. Some adjustment for the 
settlement of Inter-Ally debts similar to 
the organization of the Transfer Com- 
mittee under the Dawes Plan seems as 
necessary from the standpoint of cred- 
itors as from that of the debtors. It 
would tend to the collection of the maxi- 
mum amounts with the minimum risk 
of injury. We should cease to worry as 
to whether it were better to lose part 
of the debt and pay more taxes, or on 
the other hand to make the full collection 
and suffer widespread industrial depres- 
sion. 

It is time for American statesmen and 
bankers to consider what measures are 
required to meet this threatened invasion 
of our own markets. In the adjustment 
of time and conditions of payment, the 
government must exercise discretion and 
judgment and, in my opinion, must 
adopt the general policy laid down in 
the Experts’ Report as to the control 
over transfers of credits from one nation 
to another. A _ consistent American 
tariff policy must be adopted and in 
addition there ought to be some con- 
certed policy of American manufac- 
turers looking to the reduction of costs 
of production and the opening of foreign 
markets, and especially of American 
bankers in handling the vast volume of 
credits that has come under our control. 


It must be remembered that money 
or credit that is statie is unproductive, 
even dangerous; but that the movement 
of it is the method whereby the energies 
of a civilized society are released and 
directed. The credits which are accum- 
ulating here must be put to beneficial 
use. It is or ought to be a source of 
strength that the redundancy of credit 
in this country exists at the same time 
that Germany, the great debtor nation, is 
suffering acutely from the lack of work- 
ing capital. Even after more than a 
full year of recovery, the total deposits 
of banks in Germany are said to be less 
than half of what they were in 1913; the 
total savings deposits less than one 
fourth. The estimated total national 
income of Germany is estimated to be 
only slightly more than half of that of 
1913, and the deductions for taxes are 
larger. 

But the improvement already made 
gives convincing evidence of the recuper- 
ative power of Germany. They must 
borrow money to restore productive 
capacity in order to be able to pay their 
national obligations -and at the same 
time to restore their power to purchase 
our raw materials and manufactured 
products. To supply a portion of their 
needs would relieve the situation in our 
country and strengthen the debtor nation 
both in its power to pay its debts and 
in its ability to purchase our goods. 


‘If the payment of debt necessitates the 
shipment of goods from the debtor to 
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creditor nation, then it follows that the 
loaning of money by the creditor nation 
requires the shipment of goods from 
the creditor to the debtor nations, and 
sets up at the moment of greatest strain, 
a counter-current against the threatened 
flooding of our markets. 

This movement of credit is necessary 
also to sustain the taxpaying capacity 
of the debtor nations. Out of the pro- 
ceeds of taxation, national obligations 
are paid. These diminish as private in- 
debtedness grows. Year by year the 
indebtedness expressed in the securities 
of private industry, and in bonds of 
cities, grows and the international obli- 
gations are extinguished. As to this 
private indebtedness, it may be and often 
is renewed by private negotiation. The 
time of ultimate payment may be ex- 
tended indefinitely or until the payment 
may be made without injury to either 
debtor or creditor. Economists estimate 
that under normal conditions, the volume 
of international trade is doubled every 
20 years. The consuming power of the 
world is growing and nations are adding 
more rapidly than ever to their aggre- 
gate wealth. Debts which under existing 
conditions appear hopelessly excessive, 
may under some future conditions be 
found to be of only moderate dimen- 
sions. Our own experience is an ex- 
ample of this. Very largely out of the 
proceeds of bonds sold abroad our rail- 
roads and many of our industries were 
built up. From year to year we added 
to our gross indebtedness, expressed in 
American securities owned abroad. 

There was, according to this theory 
of exportable surplus, a great menace 
to our creditors of injury to be inflicted 
by the payment of this debt. By the 
use of this foreign credit, we had 
developed our productive capacity to 
such a point that, in the emergency of 
war, by a spurt of productive energy, 
we shipped abroad goods in such quant- 
ities as to enable us to buy back our 
securities and to become the great cred- 
itor nation of the world. A convenient 
time was found for our creditors to re 
ceive these goods, and a convenient time 
for us to make our payments. Debt 
which we began to incur when our na- 
tional wealth was 30 billion dollars was 
discharged when our national wealth was 
over 300 billion dollars. And in the 
meantime there had been a corresponé- 
ing growth in our international trade. 
So that what appeared to be a colossal 
weight of debt was within a few years 
discharged without there being any publie 
concern whatever about it. 

The flow of the current of credit has 
been reversed. There is nothing ne* 
about it, except that instead of borrow 
ing we are now lending money. And 


being in possession of the power of 
eredit, we may, by its use, exercist 
a decisive influence as to the time within 
which shipments of goods from debtet 
nations may be made to effect the settle 
ment of international obligations. 
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Just as, upon the whole, foreign in- 
yestors profited by the purchase of 
foreign securities. It is the immutable 
law that credit must flow according to 
the margin of interest rates from centers 
where it is abundant to those where it 
is deficient. Because this is a natural 
law, it will be found to have an almost 
irresistible power. It is not only the 
obligation of a creditor nation, with a 
surplus of capital goods, to make such 
loans, it is imperatively necessary for it 
to do so. 

Every loan that is made increases the 
prospects of collecting our national debt 
and every banker must favor this. And 
every manufacturer must realize that 
whenever credit is transferred to Europe 
or elsewhere abroad, in the form of 
foreign investments, it is really Amer- 
jean goods of commerce that must go 
abroad. 


The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that at present private investors in 
the United States own about four billion 
dollars of foreign government bonds and 
five billion of other foreign bonds, stocks 
and real property and the government 
itself owns about 12 billion of inter- 
governmental obligations, a total of 21 
billion dollars. On the other hand the 
holdings of foreign investors in America 
are estimated at four billion dollars. 
This indicates the rapid extinguishment 
of our foreign debt and the growth of 
our investments abroad. The movement 
is a large one and of the greatest ad- 
vantage to all concerned. But the bal- 
ances held by us now are less than those 
possessed by England before the war, 
which were estimated at about 20 billion 
of prewar dollars, the equivalent pos- 
sibly, all things considered, of 30 billion 
dollars today. We might advance 
annually 625 million dollars, which is 
about what might, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, be paid to us under 
the full settlement of international in- 
debtedness, we might invest this sum in 
foreign securities every year for 20 years 
before we shall attain the position held 
by England before the war. Who wil 
say that was a precarious position? 
This danger of the invasion of our 
markets may be exaggerated but due 
precautions ought to be taken against 
all threatened dangers. 


The unanimous agreement of the 
Experts Committee, the universal ac- 
ceptance of its Plan, and the adoption 
of it by international agreement created 
throughout all of the world the con- 
fidence that at last there was an oppor- 
tunity for the co-operation of nations. 
Confidence and hope were in a measure 
Testored. Men believed that a day’s 
Wages would be paid in a currency of a 
stable value and that enterprise would, 
in the future, receive its due reward. 
The removing of this troublesome ques- 
tion of reparations from a political eon- 
trol and placing it under a business 
control gave a greater freedom to the 
Operation of natural law in business. 


‘A splendid new campaign 
for insurance trusts! 


AST year, a campaign to develop 
life insurance trusts came from 
Purse presses. It was used in 
several cities. One trust officer reports: 
“*It brought more insurance trusts than 
we had secured in all our previous 
years of business combined.’’? Others 
used it with splendid success. 


It brought desirable business—trusts 
that bring cash, the form of all forms 
in which you like a trust to come. It 
developed, between trust officers and 
insurance men, an active, sincere co- 
operation and good-will whose value is 
beyond reckoning. i 


Now comes a second insurance trust 
campaign. Observation of the first 
campaign in actual use guided the plan 
and preparation of this new literature. 


It is designed to create and enlarge 
estates by showing the need for, the 
practical uses of, life insurance. It 
convincingly points to the need for 
trusteeship. It sells for the under- 
writer, as well as for the trust officer. 
It enlists both in a mutually-profitable 
drive for service and profit. 


A complete campaign 


Twelve interesting folders tell the 
prospect how insurance can perpetuate 
his life’s value to his family, his busi- 
ness. Return cards invite him to send 
for a memoranda form on which he can 
chart his preliminary plan for trustee- 
ing his insurance. 


The life underwriter creates more 
than 80% of the average estate. He 
calls daily on many people whose busi- 


ness you seek. He can turn much 
business to the trust department. 





It speaks of wills, too; it seeks ap- 
pointments, not only as trustee of in- 
surance money, but as executor of the 
entire estate. 


Special letters—a plan to present the 
campaign to underwriters—mailing list 
suggestions—newspaper copy—com- 
plete the campaign. 


Write for information 


Now, with Fall months near— while 
you may still be first in your city to 
win your local underwriters’ coopera- 
tion—is the time to consider, plan to 
use this campaign. A demonstration 
of it will be promptly sent to you on 


request. No obligation, nor will you 
be importuned. Write to Chattanooga 
office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 
Chicago Office 
10 So. LaSalle Street 











This confidence and this freedom brought 
great improvements and these improve- 
ments are but the promise of others to 
follow, if only this perception of a 
common interest, this confidence as to 
the future and this comparative freedom 
from political interference in business 
matters will persist. 


The part that is to be played by the 
United States in the reconstruction of 
the business of the world is the part 
of the great creditor nation, the dis- 
burser of the credit for the rest of the 
world. Other nations have held this 
position before us, and without excep- 
tion they have met the obligation of their 
position by the wise and free distribu- 
tion of the credit at their disposal. We 
have profited by their action. It is our 
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duty now to accept the obligation of 
our wealth, to distribute throughout the 
world the surplus credits at our disposal, 
and to do this with discriminating 
judgment, in order that the investing 
public may not suffer, and in order also 
that the funds may be devoted to such 
purposes as will restore the productive 
capacity of the world and the purchas- 
ing power of our consumers. In per- 
forming this duty we shall be serving 
our own interests as well as serving the 
world. 

NOTE: The above article by Mr. Dawes was 
delivered as an address before the annual con- 
vention of the Minnesota Bankers Association 
held recently. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York, has elected 
George S. Mills, assistant vice president. 
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“THANK YOU” JOBS— 
THE BANKERS PART IN 
COMMUNITY WORK 
(Continued from page 17) 
be forgiven if consideration of his du- 
ties to himself and family is not al- 
together absent. However, if he will 
study the growth in deposits of banks 
in his own and other cities whose execu- 
tives have not declined “thank-you” 
jobs, and the incomes enjoyed by those 
same executives, he will doubtless find 

much to quiet his seruples. 

Public activity on the part of a 
banker does pay, and if recorded ex- 
perience is a safe guide, it pays in di- 
rect proportion to its unselfishness. 

In the first place, public activity 
gains for the banker and his bank the 
most valuable kind of advertising—ad- 
vertising that cannot be purchased at 
any price—advertising that supplies a 
mental background without which paid 
advertising cannot be wholly efficient. 
Good as it is, the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany advertising would lose much of 
its value if the institution it sells were 
not known affectionately as . “Mr. 
Wade’s bank.” Strong as it is, the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
advertising would be weaker if it had to 
do without a whole state’s knowledge 
of the disinterested services of men like 
Colonel F. H. Fries. 

But this general community back- 
ground is only the broad basis of many 
direct profits. It is not only in bank- 
ing but in other lines as well, that the 
busiest and ablest executive is the one 
with the most time for “thank-you” 
jobs. The bank executive who connects 
himself with community movements 
forms relationships as the working part- 
ner of his best commercial and trust 


prospects. Better work with a man 
onee than play with him ten times, if 
you want his active friendship. 

Finally, the banker who connects 
himself with public movements strength- 
ens his grasp and broadens his view- 
point of business affairs and business 
personalities to such an extent that his 
judgment of proffered loans becomes 
a tower of strength to his directorate. 


But There are Pitfalls 

It must be admitted, of course, that 
there are valid objections to this kind 
of extra work and that the wise chief 
executives of powerful banks are in- 
clined to scrutinize them carefully when 
engaged in by their subordinates. 

The acid test would seem to be 
whether the banker who engages in com- 
munity activities does so as a real 
worker or merely as a silver-tongued 
orator or silent committee man at 
luncheon meetings. 

Like everything else in life, one gets 
about as much out of such activities as 
he puts into them. Those who con- 
tribute only names and hours, get their 
names in the papers and suffer from 
the effect of vacant desks or neglected 
recreation. Those who put real value 
into them collect real profit for them- 
selves, their stockholders and their de- 
positors. 

It seems a doubtful policy to con- 
fine the acceptance of outside-the-bank 
jobs to any one officer except, of course, 
in eases where the bank has only one 
officer with the ability to handle them 
as a leader. 

Such activities can usually be clas- 
sified into those centering around 
Chambers of Commerce or County 
Associations, those connected with the 
community’s principal churehes and 
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charities, those which spring from edu- 
cational and civie sources and _ those 
which grow out of unforeseen emer- 
gencies or special requirements of one 
kind or another. Two widely divergent 
examples which will show what I mean 
by special emergencies are these: 

First, the bankers of Santa Barbara, 
California, are taking and must take, 
a leading part in that city’s rehabilita- 
tion after the recent disaster. 

Second, the state-wide movement for 
a National Park in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, now animating Virginia, 
has for its leading spirit Thomas B, 
McAdams, executive vice president of 
the State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, and former pres. 
ident of the American Bankers Assoiea- 
tion. Mr. McAdams stands first on the 
list of vice presidents of the Shenan- 
doah National Park Association, Ine. 
and as a director of that Association 
he represents Virginia’s principal city 
and its surrounding territory. 

Where possible, the best practice is 
for bank officers to divide their outside- 
the-bank activities along the above or 
some other logical lines of demarcation. 

The general supervision of these ae- 
tivities will properly rest with the bank’s 
chief executive and it will be for him 
to say how far any given movement 
deserves the time of the bank’s men or 
perhaps a contribution from its pub- 
lie relations fund. 

While public activities when engaged 
in at all should be wholly disinterested, 
successful bankers watch reactions from 
them with a keen eye and pursue every 
lead that they develop which may re 
sult in inereased business. 

The approved practice in regard to 
money contributions would seem to be 
the appointment by the president of 
the clearing house assocation, of a secret 
committee to which all publie charities, 
civic drives and general community ap- 
peals must be presented through the 
clearing house manager, before they can 
be considered by individual banks. 

In this connection, it has generally 
been found a mistake to combine 
the functions of almoner of the bank 
with those of advertising manager. 
Of course, in many institutions the 
same man will have to exercise both 
kinds of judgment, but he should forget 
that he is the bank’s advertising man- 
ager when he considers a contribution 
of time or money to some publie o 


_ charitable enterprise, and he should for 


get that he is the bank’s public rela 
tions man when he selects the medium 
which will carry its paid advertising. 

The two are as far separated as the 
poles, and should be kept so. Unles 
this. is done, the bank’s disinterested 
activities will always be in danger of 
the taint of commercialism, while 
the other hand, its straight paid at 
vertising will suffer downright dett 
ment because the cost of it as shown 
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the bank’s books will be no real index 
to the amount of it the bank has done 
or the efficiency with which the bank 
has done it. Also, the officer who settles 
advertising questions ean not do so with 
fairness to the bank, the advertising 
medium or himself, if he is governed 
by any other considerations than those 
of cold-blooded advertising value. 

Summing up, it may be safely said 
that the acceptance by bank executives 
of what are called “thank-you” jobs 
has been an essential contribution to 
community movements all over the 
United States, a contribution without 
which such movements could not have 
been of much value in the past and will 
not be of much value for the future. 
Nor to thing that the men so engaged, 
and the banks which spare them for 
such engagements have always been, or 
need necessarily be the losers. 


“SERVICE DESK” SERVICE 
(Continued from page 25) 


ance. We purchase theatre tickets for 
our customers or tickets for any other 
form of amusement in the city. At the 
desk we keep a record of all public ac- 
tivities in Chicago each week, this is a 
great assistance. Automobile routes to 
many of the popular towns are avail- 
able at the desk; also, applications for 
automobile licenses. 

“Then too, the advertising matter of 
all the departments in the bank is kept 
here. Of course the inquirer relative 
to financial matters is referred to the 
proper department but when there is re- 
luetance to go there, the information is 
supplied at the desk. Many people 
come to this desk asking for informa- 
tion as to taxes, whether it be personal 
property, income or property. If it is 
at all possible for us to secure the in- 
formation on these subjects, we do so 
without referring to the organization 
which has these matters in charge. For 
customers interested in budget infor- 
mation, I assist in formulating a special 
savings and spending plan. One of the 
most frequent inquiries is that pertain- 
ing to passports, and other information 
pertaining to foreign travel. At the 
service desk we sell postage stamps, car 
tokens, send telegrams for customers 
and money by wire, and as said before, 
we do anything within our power to be 
of assistance to those appealing to us.” 

It took a bit of cross-examining on 
the part of the interviewer to elicit the 
fact that the person presiding at the 
service desk is called upon quite fre- 
quently to offer counsel on weighty 
matters involving domestic relations and 
the further fact was uncovered that the 
service desk has, on a few rare oceas- 
tons, functioned as a day nursery while 

parent was transacting business in 
the bank. 

After conning the list of questions 
Propounded to the-service desk in the 
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run of an average day, it is evident that 
its oceupant must be a lover of people, 
a diplomat, a salesman, a living ency- 
clopedia and be possessed of a ready 
wit, an’ inexhaustible sense of humor 
and an insatiable urge to lend a helping 
hand. 


Frank P. McAdams, eashier of the 
Wisconsin National Bank, Watertown, 
Wisconsin, was elected president of the 
bank by the board of directors at a 
recent meeting. He succeeds A. F. 


Solliday, who resigned. Herbert F. 
Schatz, assistant cashier, was elected 
to sueceed Mr. McAdams as cashier. 
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Fellmer Hoeing, formerly Kentucky 
agent for the Fidelity-Phoenix Fire In- 
surance Company, has been appointed 
manager of the fire insurance depart- 
ment recently created by the Louisville 
Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 





The Ellis County (Texas) Associa- 
tion of Bankers was organized with 
T. A. Ferris of Waxahachie, president; 
Fred A. Newton of Ennis, vice pres- 
ident; J. G. Oliver of Midlothian, 
second vice president; J. E. Batchler 
of Waxahachie, secretary-treasurer. 
Meetings are to be held quarterly. 
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THE OTHER CUFF BUTTON 


(Continued from page 27) 


out in the pleasant onion patches of a 
Yankee hamlet twenty miles from 
Customs Point, the old home town. And 
there was a cloth sign in red and blue 
letters tacked on the side of the bus: 
“Old Home Week at Customs Point, 
Sept. 8, 9, 10.” Eugene regarded it 
wistfully. It looked to him as though 
Old Home Week would pass him by and 
the sun sink heedlessly in the West and 
he wouldn’t be there as a prosperous 
example of what a Customs Point lad 
should be. And then he had a thought. 
Why not try out the bonds on the Old 
Home Week crowd! The sale of just 
one $500 would be wonderful right now. 

He entered the bus and later, after 
he had changed, the old brick railway 
station and town square of Customs 
Point looked like a cross between 
Heaven and the Golden Age of Art 
when his train coasted swiftly in and 
blocked the main street. It seemed 
funny to go to one of the hotels. He 
looked up the street where his boarding 
house had been. But his headache was 
gone. 

After supper when people began to 
stroll in striped white flannels in the 
twilight under the maple arched streets, 
he set out for a social and business call 
the result of which was to mark him as 
an honored son, dark horse and captain 
of industry in the village circles of 
gossip. 

Out along South Main street on the 
edge of Customs Point was the town’s 
show place, a turreted edifice, with the 
pageantry of other days still rustling 
through its vaulted halls. It-was the 
summer place of the Spooners. And it 
was a place Eugene had often been re- 
quested to present himself in one of the 
village’s dinner coats at small parties. 
The ancient Mr. Spooner resided there 
with his youngish wife and two girl 
companions, 






Eugene was gaily weleomed to the 
family cirele just as one of the girl 
companions was in hysterics over a 
report of her recent visit to Albany. 
At the end of every sentence Eugene 
made ready to unleash his bond talk, 
but the girl companion was wound for 
a $3 record. She climaxed her lecture 
with the production of a three-quarter 
length portrait of her five-times-re- 
moved ancestor, Dr. Owen Lees of 
Albany, a surgeon 73 years of age. 





“‘Albany!’’ Burst out Mr. Feiczewicz, his eye 
brows fluttering up onto their second balconies 


“He’s just sold some real estate for 
$50,000 cash,” she exclaimed. 

Eugene felt himself rise as though 
he had glided over a whale’s back in the 
dark. $50,000! It was just what he 
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needed to buy the Customs Point bank, 
and if he could sell $50,000 worth of 
bonds to this party it would make a 
wonderful _ start. Breathlessly he 
watched the portrait pass to the hand of 
old Mr. Spooner who reclined in his 
great arm chair out of harm’s way. 

“Do you know who it is?” cackled 
the girl companion. 

“Why....why, it’s this young man, 
isn’t it?” said the old gentleman, motion- 
ing slowly toward him. 

Eugene opened his mouth in astonish- 
ment. The rest burst into laughter. 

“But it looks like him; it’s his head 
and shoulders,” declared Mrs. Spooner 
who had instantly seized the portrait. 

The picture was passed around and 
commented upon. “How odd” was the 
verdict. 

Eugene unconsciously fingered the 
little jade green stone in his tie pin. 
He could have said “how odd” the 
loudest of all, but he wound one leg 
around his chair until the heat waves 
stopped rippling against his ears. He 
knew that he had been adopted when he 
was four months old, and that back in 
the dim past his name was not Thistle. 
Here was a situation that was positively 
leery. A picture of Dr. Owen Lees of 
Albany had been mistaken for Eugene, 
himself, the first time it had been shown. 
If it was true that blood is thicker than 
water Dr. Owen Lees by all the laws of 
heraldry should own some of Eugene's 
bonds. 

7 * - a 
BEFORE the first crow yelled in the 
early morning Eugene took a west- 
bound express which would land him in 
Albany where game was reported plen- 
tiful. 

Upon his arrival he walked the whole 
uphill distance from the historic Night 
and Day boat section of the Hudson 
to the private vineyards of the city’s 
highest terrace until number 387, the 
Lees residence, was revealed in an atmos- 
phere that spoke of velvety old Civil 
War greenbacks. 

It is possible that Mr. Stitt, who 
opened the door, was of the Shamrock 
strain rather than the Dutch school 
which is so prevalent in those climes. 
His hair had the slick, glossy sheen of 
a crow’s but his eyes were blue. Like 
all butler-secretaries, he spoke in the 
low, gentle voice of a hangman, but his 
ears were little and he somehow struck 
Eugene as one who could reckon like at 
Archimedes. 

“What is your business, sir?” 

“Mr. Thistle to see Dr. Lees,” said 
Eugene. 

“T am acquainted with the young lady 
in Customs Point who has recently 
visited you.” é 

Mr. Stitt instantly reacted to Eugenes 
medicine. “The Doctor is at his golf 

this morning, but if you care to wall, 
he suggested. 

“Certainly,” uttered Eugene. 

“If you will step through the first 
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door to the left, sir,” said Mr. Stitt, 
frst . retreating and then following 
Eugene into a well-mellowed profes- 
sional office. 

“Be seated, sir. The Doctor, as you 
know, has given up active practice. I 
have had his confidence for some time 
in the matter of attending to his busi- 
ness affairs.” Mr. Stitt smiled in a 
friendly way and sat down in front of 
a desk. 

Eugene became instantly _ alert. 
Maybe this was the man he wanted to 
see. 

“Yes, investments are very interesting, 
Mr. Stitt. Isn’t it astonishing how 
freely the Canadian ‘issues are coming 
into this country ?” 

“Canadian?” mentioned Mr. Stitt. 
“What, for instance?” 

“Surely you know of their fine indus- 
trials like, say, the Export Breweries, 


Ltd. The company supplies the trade | 


to the hot countries. Fancy the demand, 
sir. 

“What do the bonds sell at?” lightly 
inquired Mr. Stitt. 

“They are a 7 per cent bond selling 
at 97,” said Eugene instantly in a 
pleasant, full-service, Boston bond voice. 

Mr. Stitt took a cigarette out of a 
ease and looked curiously out of a 
window. At length he turned. 

“You are a bond salesmman,” he 
accused with the suddenness of a 
Christmas present on Labor Day. 

“Oh yes,” admitted Eugene. 

“But you called on a family matter?” 
cross-examined Mr. Stitt, holding a hand 
poised over the cigarette case on the 
desk. 

“Absolutely !” 

“Have a cigarette,” said Mr. Stitt. 

“Thank you,” said Eugene. 

“Where do you get these bonds?” 

“I represent the bond house of 
Auehinlack and Feiezewicz in Montreal; 
it’s the only place you can get them in 
quantity.” 

“IT will take $50,000 for Dr. Lees,” 
stated Mr. Stitt, writing down the name 
of the bond house. 

Eugene felt himself go into a spiral. 
But somehow he clung to his chair, and 
heard himself speak. 

“Where do you wish delivery made, 
sir?” 

“At the National Trust Company 
here in town.” 

“I believe I will call on the Doctor a 
little later,” said Eugene hurriedly. 

Mr. Stitt rose. “The Doctor insists 
that I allow no investment solicitors to 
disturb him. It is for this reason I 
handle his business and shall have to ask 
you on your return call not to mention 
this matter to him.” 

Eugene looked at Stitt curiously for 
a second. “All right, sir,” he agreed, 
taking his hat in his hands. 





T HAT noon Eugene took a fast train 
and the next morning rang up the 
bond office from his Montreal hotel room. 
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Colonel Auchinlack answered. 

“I'll be right there,” said Eugene. 

The Colonel shouted an anxious 
“Who?” as Eugene hung up and started. 

The bond house of Auchinlack & 
Feiczewicz was in the midst of a recent 
and new exercise of congratulating 
themselves over a bond sale of the day 
before when Eugene presented a damp 
brow at their door. 

“Come right in....come right in!” 
greeted Colonel Auchinlack. And Mr. 
Feiczewicz was adjusting a chair and 
motioning Eugene to it. 

“T’ve sold $50,000 of the Export 
Breweries, Ltd all in one sale,” 
announced Eugene happily. 

“Sold fifty thousand!” gasped the 
Colonel with a note of alarm and wonder 
breaking out aloft like a sudden-flung 
ensign. 

“To a man in Albany,” said Eugene. 

“Albany!” burst out Mr. Feiezewiez, 
his eyebrows fluttering up onto their 
second balconies. 

The two partners looked at each other 
and opened their mouths, but Eugene 
spoke first. “Yes, Albany,” he con- 
firmed, “and at 97 New York funds.” 

The Colonel found his voice. “Mr. 
Thistle, we sold all we had of those 
bonds, $50,000, yesterday noon by wire 
to a man by the name of Stitt in 
Albany.” 

Eugene slowly rose out of his chair. 
He felt choked. “Stitt....Stitt, did 
vou say?” 

“Stitt,” nodded the Colonel with a jar 
that shook his eye glasses. 

“At 972” hissed Eugene. 

“No, at 92,” said the Colonel without 
moving a face muscle. 

“Cancel it!” ordered Eugene. “He’s 
frisked me out of my commission.” 

“How can we do that? Our bank 
has expressed the bonds to an Albany 
bank for delivery tomorrow.” 
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“Wire them!” 

“Wire who? Man, they’re sold....in 
process of delivery!” the Colonel ex- 
ploded. 

“How about my commission?” asked 
Eugene quickly. 

The Colonel waved his arms wildly. 

“Gone, too?” purred Eugene in a 
funny voice. 

The Colonel snatched a_ cigarette, 
lighted it and brushed his vest vigorously. 

“There’s been something crooked 
started in this deal,” warned Eugene 
jumping to his feet, “and I am going 
to find out who is behind it. ....maybe 
the bell cow in this herd ain’t picked 
yet.” 

ad * 7 * 
INE o’clock had not struck the next 
morning when Eugene got off a 
train at Albany. Nor had it struck 
when he stood before Lees’ residence. 

He rang the bell, and in the long wait 
fancied how Mr. Stitt would look, how 
he would react, guard, parry, foil; 
while he, Eugene, would sortie, attack, 
seale, poise. His commission gone to 
the cemetery! His first big chance to 
buy a block of the stock that was going 
to control the old Customs Point bank! 
It made his head burn. He fingered 
nervously the little green heirloom in 
his tie. He would first give Stitt the 
dog eye, if Stitt ever opened the door. 
And Heaven be thanked! Stitt was 
coming at last. 

Suddenly the door opened. Mr. Stitt 
was not standing in the opening, but 
another man. Eugene recognized the 
person before him as Dr. Lees, the living 
witness of the cabinet photograph he 
had seen back on the Old Home Week 
night at Customs Point. If he could 
only prove there ran in his veins the 
same blood as there did in this man 
before him, Eugene figured he would be 
in a position to talk business privately 
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TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA, Miami, Florida 
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with Mr. Stitt in the matter of the com- 
mission which Mr. Stitt had so brazenly 
taken from him. 


So he said “Good Morning” in his 
most pleasant ancestral voice and held 
out his card. 


“You will notice, sir, that I live in the 
same town where the young lady lives 
who recently visited you. I believe she 
is a relative of yours.” 

Dr. Lees was looking strangely at 
Eugene. “Pardon me for staring at 
you,” said the old doctor after a 
moment’s silence, “but the shape of your 
head and shoulders has a startling sim- 
ilarity to that of the Lees. Are you by 
any chance related to the young lady 
you mention?” 


“T think I may be, sir, and that is 
why I have called. ....I believe you 
are the genealogist of the Lees family?” 


“Won’t you come in?” urged the 
doctor. “This is very interesting. I am 
glad you have called.” 

Eugene looked about for Mr. Stitt as 
they went into the room where he had 
sold the bonds. Stitt was not in the 
roadstead. But he might dock at any 
moment, and Eugene battened down his 
hatches and east loose his boarding 
hooks. 

“Now, just how are you related to the 
young lady who recently visited me 
from Customs Point?” beamed the old 
surgeon, sitting down in a large leather 
covered chair as the thrill of the an- 
cestral chase lighted his face. 

“Well,” began Eugene, “do you re 
member you gave the young lady a 
photograph of yourself? She was show- 
ing it to a party of friends the other 
night. One of the party, an old gentle- 
man, looked at it and thought it was 
myself. Then the others saw the re 
semblance, too.” 

“Fancy!” exclaimed the old surgeon. 
“The resemblance is certainly there.” 

“T was greatly interested,” went on 
Eugene simply, “because my own name 
is not Thistle; I was adopted. Every- 
one likes to know about his ancestry.” 

“Tt is very natural....very natural. 
Do you know where you were living 
when you were adopted?” 

“In the Middle West, sir.” 

“By any chance can you remember the 
name of the town?” asked the old 
doctor, leaning forward. 

“T have always understood it was 
Kansas City....I was so young I do 
not remember.” 

Instantly Dr. Lees got up and came 
over the Eugene. “This is astonishing 
—astonishing !” 

Eugene looked anxiously at him. 
“Then you think there is no doubt.... 
that I am related to you?” 

But Dr. Lees was silent. His prac 
ticed genealogical eye had come to rest 
on the little jade-green stone set in the 
tie pin which Eugene was wearing. 

“May I examine that searf pin?” be 
asked. 
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“Why, certainly, sir,’ said Eugene, 
removing the pin. 

The old surgeon took the pin to a 
window where he stood for several 
moments examining it. 

Finally he came back and sat down 
peside Eugene. “You asked me whether 
there is any doubt about your relation- 
ship to me. I think I ean tell you at 
onee,” he announced. “Do you see those 
three little figures cut in the stone? 
They are partly erased by wear, but you 
ean still make them out. They are 
falcons’ heads—three of them, one at 
the top and two at the bottom. You 
ean still see in places the trace of an 
encircling line. ....the line formed a 
shield. In short, you are wearing, sir, 
the shield of the Lees’ coat-of-arms.” 

“See this!” Dr. Lees went to his desk, 
opened a drawer, picked an object out 
of a small box, and returned with it. 

“J was attracted by the greenish stone 
in your tie,” explained the old surgeon, 
“as it is a kind of stone which has been 
used for years to cut arms on. Look! 
here is a duplicate of yours.” The 
doctor placed in Eugene’s hand an old- 
fashioned cuff button which clasped a 
green stone cut with a coat-of-arms 
identical with the one Eugene wore in 
his tie pin. “That stone you wear was 
once the other cuff button. Your father 
wore these before his death. He was 
Aaron Lees....my brother. I was 
made custodian of his estate which has 
grown to $50,000. I knew that he had 
a child, but after adoption all trace was 
lost. The $50,000, the proceeds of the 
closing out of real estate in Kansas City, 
is now deposited at my bank here in 
town awaiting re-investment. It looks 
as though you would do the investing.” 

Suddenly the telephone rang. Dr. 
Lees picked up the receiver and Eugene 
saw his brow wrinkle until a scowl 
covered his face and his eyes began to 
widen in wonder. 

“T haven’t drawn any check for forty- 
odd thousand for any shipment of 
Canadian bonds,” he shouted through 
the wire. “You say it’s Mr. Stitt and 
he has the key to my deposit box? Don’t 
honor any such check—get hold of the 
deposit box key—get hold of Stitt.... 
T'll be right down!” 

The doctor turned to Eugene. “My 
man Stitt has forged my name on a 
cheek for over forty thousand and tried 
to get delivery on some bonds he had 
shipped to my bank, but they had the 
sense to telephone me before doing any- 
thing.” 

Both Dr. Lees and Eugene rushed to 
the bank. But Stitt was not there. He 
had sensed danger and escaped before 
the bank could lay hands on him. 

That night Eugene sent a telegram to 
old president Lament Yocum. It read: 


Mr. Lament Yocum, 
Customs Point Trust Co., 
Customs Point, Vt. 
Another successful son born for 
Customs Point. Just became heir to 
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fortune. Get option on controlling 
block of bank stock at any price. 
Eugene. 


Interests affiliated with California 
Bank, Los Angeles completed negotia- 
tions recently to assume control of the 
Northeast Bank of Los Angeles, at El 
Sereno. During the past several months 
California Bank has assumed control 
of the Bank of San Gabriel and its 
east San Gabriel branch, as well as the 
Bank of Alhambra, and this latest aec- 
quisition is a step in the direction of 
giving the Alhambra-El Serno-San Ga- 
briel district a banking service commen- 
surate with the rapid development of 
this section. 


G. C. Lingle, retiring president of 
the Northeast Bank of Los Angeles, has 
disposed of his holdings and his active 
management of the bank, due to his de- 
sire to give more time to his large Texas 
interests. 

Gordon C. Smith, comptroller of 
California Bank, has been elected as 
president to take Mr. Lingle’s place. 
D. W. Drew, manager of the Bank of 
Alhambra has been appointed vice pres- 
ident, while H. W. Hunsinger, and Evan 
Evans, vice president, and J. E. Men- 
theny, cashier, were re-elected. 


The Leroy National Bank, Leroy, 
New York, plans the construction of a 
bank building. 
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PATRONS THAT ANNOY AND 
HOW TO HANDLE THEM 


(Continued from page 20) 
balance. It is the simple process of 
asking the teller. This, of course, leads 
to disastrous results. Sooner or later 
checks are issued against the balance 
given by the teller in good faith but 
which is wrong due to the fact that a 
check is outstanding. It is wise for 
tellers to refrain from giving out bal- 
ances. These eustomers should always 
be referred to the statement clerk who 
has the time and material at his dis- 
posal necessary to explain the facts. 

The supplies borrower. Fortunately 
the majority of a bank’s customers do 
not belong in this category. If they did 
no institution in the country could sur- 
vive their deadly ravages. I have in 
mind those well meaning souls who are 
always “borrowing” rubber bands, pens, 
scratch pads, envelopes, and stationery 
and of course, it would be ridiculous to 
refuse a pen point or rubber band to a 
good customer, but the teller can be of 
great service to his employers by giving 
the chronic “borrowers” the address of 
the nearest stationery store. 

The bill changer. This personage is 
amusing and not as obnoxious as other 
types. He seems to think the teller is 
a clairvoyant. When he cashes a check 
he waits until the money has been 
counted out, then requests change for 
a twenty. Then he will want change 
for one of the fives. Next he will de- 
mand a cheek book. If you hand him 
a straight one he will ask for a folding 
one. When you hand him the folding 
one he will demand one with a leather 
cover. The only way to deal with this 
person is to ask before cashing checks, 
“What denominations, please, sir?” And 
before handing out check books, “Fold- 
ing or straight?” 

The human cash register. The chief 
attribute of this individual is prolific 





ranges around $100,000.”’ 
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pockets. These pockets disgorge huge 
quantities of small change. This coin 
is placed on the counter in a pile and 
is accompanied with a complacent smile 
on the part of its donor. Accept this 
deposit with all the gratefulness you 
show toward a customer who hands in 
a neat stack of currency. The man who 
deposits pennies today will deposit dol- 
lars tomorrow. Then too, he may be 
the newly appointed treasurer of a Sun- 
day school class, and in business life, 
the head of a big firm. 

The elderly person. No one is more 
lovable than a dear old lady or more 
pleasant than a cheerful old man. But, 
sad to say, the old folks often make ag- 
gravating customers. Memory is not as 
keen, handwriting is not as legible, and 
fingers are not as nimble as they were 
in days gone by. Often, old people will 
unthinkingly hold up a long line of de- 
positors. The clerk who expends an 
extra amount of effort to assist an 
elderly person in transacting business 
at the window has rendered an added 
measure of service that is its own re- 
ward. 

The garrulous customer. This person 
is best served by the teller developing 
a hearty guffaw for purported jokes 
and an interested look for tiresome 
anecdotes. Always appear amazed and 
interested when the hoary chestnut 
about the man who was paid ten dollars 
too much by a teller and upon attempt- 
ing to return it was told that no mis- 
takes were rectified after leaving the 
window, is perpetrated on you. 

The man who knows everyone. One 
of the trying times of life for a paying 
teller is when he is called upon to 
eash a check for a stranger who insists 
that he is known to everyone in town. 
He refuses to produce for identification 
purposes lodge receipts, business cards, 
or letters although he asserts he has 
these on his person. “Why should I?” 
he demands, “everyone knows who I 


 ihihvaitiages of Tax Exempt Bonds 
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ing the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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Guy Huston Company, Inc. are fiscal agents for the Chicago, Kansas 


City, Southern Minnesota, Dallas, Des Moines and New 


Stock Land Banks. 


ork Joint 


The assets of these banks are in excess of 


$190,000,000, or more than 4 of the assets of the total Joint Stock 


Land Bank system. 


Guy Huston Company, Inc. 


61 Broadway 


: New York City 


am.” Although exasperating, this eys- 
tomer is usually easily disposed of. [It 
invariably develops that he 
know anyone at all. 


doesn’t 


* * * - 


The teller will come in contact with 
one or more of these types every day, 
and should treat them with every con- 
sideration shown to more desirable pa- 
trons. Then he can look the next 
pamphlet on “Courtesy” square in the 
face, and say, “I’ve gone you one better.” 


REACHING OUT FOR BUSINESS 
AMONG THE FOREIGN-BORN 


(Continued from page 13) 

name so that the remittance goes astray. 

Some day he may walk in with the 
announcement that he has a letter stat- 
ing that his uncle in Jugo Slavia has 
died and left him a share of a small 
farm near Paradshin. He will ask you 
what he should do about it. How ean 
he realize on his inheritance? You will 
have to communicate with the Jugo- 
Slav Consul and arrange for the pro- 
tection of his interests. 


Another chap will come in to say 
that he is about to sell his store and, 
besides asking your advice as to what 
price he should demand, will want you 
to draw the bill of sale or at least advise 
him how to proceed in order to protect 
his interests. 


And so it goes on,—a question as to 
what school to send the children to, an 
appeal to help out in some family con- 
troversy, a request to intercede with the 
authorities because of some minor vio- 
lation of local ordinances, advice as to 
how to get a vise, information as to how 
to bring over a relative from abroad, 
ete. 


When the foreigner has once reposed 
confidence in his banker he needs no 
great urging to “let this bank help you 
in your financial affairs.” True, he 
sometimes falls victim to a glib-tongued 
Ponzi of his extraction, but that is us- 
ually an exceptional case, where great 
numbers of his fellow countrymen ae- 
company him to the slaughter. The 
small fry of shyster lawyers, real 
estate men, and others of foreign ex- 
traction who fleece their fellow country- 
men succeed only in sections where 
there is no strong bank enjoying the 
confidence of the people and available 
to give them advice. 


Let us set down then as another re 
quirement, that if our bank is to profit 
through the business of its foreign-born 
neighbors, it must be prepared to render 
the fullest measure of personal service 
of the most varied nature. And re 
member that when rendering this serv- 
ice we unearth many opportunities 
handle financial transactions that result 
in legitimate profit to the bank. 
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“WHAT SHALL WE PUT IN 
OUR NEWSPAPER SPACE?” 
(Continued from page 23) 
offers miscellaneous free services to cus- 
tomers may well point to these items 
in its advertising. Making railroad and 
hotel reservations, preparing income tax 
returns, and furnishing data on various 
subjects are among the common serv- 
jees rendered by many institutions. 
Trust Advertising—Investments 

The trust and bond advertisements 
usually speak to a different class of 
people, and therefore should be given 
different treatment from the savings 
copy. It should be dignified and logi- 
eal. It should set out reasons why a 
man should make a will or deal only 
with reliable investment houses. 

At one time there seemed to be a feel- 
ing that trust advertising should avoid 
the word “death,” but use a half dozen 
or more words to make a circuitous com- 
bination meaning the same thing. This 
idea, I believe, has generally passed 
away. Most business men want to be 
talked to in plain language, for they 
have little time and often little patience. 
Who are the Best Prospects—What 
Kind of Advertising Will Appeal 

To Them 


After the advertising man makes a 
thorough analysis of the various serv- 
ies and points of advantage of his 
bank, he must decide what class of 
people are most likely to be interested 
in the individual items of service and 
proceed to prepare his copy to appeal 
to them. 

Who are the best savings prospects 
will vary according to cities and neigh- 
borhoods. The best way to answer that 
question it to stand in a savings lobby 
for an hour or so at noon every day for 
aweek or so. It will soon be possible 
to develop a pretty good idea of the 
nationality, station in life, and average 
intelligence of the depositors. 

Laboring people are ordinarily good 
savers, but housewives, and “white- 
collar workers” are also usually found 
to be faithful depositors. In cities 
where the interest rate is as low as three 
per cent, the savings depositors will be 
largely those who have had little ex- 
perience in financial affairs—people who 
understand a dollar bill but do not 
know anything about a share of stock 
or a first mortgage bond. It is easy 
to see, therefore, that a savings ad 
should be written in a fashion that will 
be readily understood by such people. 
Illustrations 4 and 6 are good examples. 

In commercial banking, trust and in- 
vestment advertising, common sense and 
dignity should be combined. But even 
in trust advertising, it is often possible 
to strike a note of personal interest. A 
geod example is a series of ads relating 
th: story of a fictitious person, William 
Dawson which has been used by one or 
two banks. Illustration 7 shows one of 
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DETROIT, 


the series. It is interesting to read and 
conveys the idea. Number 8 is the other 
type of trust advertising. This is logi- 
cal and to the point. 
The Size of the Ad 

One of the all important things to 
bear in mind is to be as brief as pos- 
sible. Often it is not convenient to cut 
down to a few sentences, but more mis- 
takes are made by leaving in sentences 
than by cutting them out. In the large 
cities, particularly, time is at a pre- 
mium. People rush to work, rush to 
lunch, and rush home. The papers are 
filled with news and advertisements. 
The more brief the message, the more 
likely it is to be read. In smaller com- 
munities, however, it often is possible 
to run longer copy with a greater as- 
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Member Federal Reserve Bank 


RESOURCES OVER $150,000,000 


First 


In wealth per capita 
In nineteen industries 
In steady growth 

In per capita savings 


The Peoples State Bank 
has greatly aided in this 
development of prosperi- 
ty of Detroit's citizens 
and industries. 


' 


MICHIGAN 





surance of reader interest. The papers 
contain less matter; the readers haye 
more time. 

Finances Dairy Cow Purchases 

The First National Bank of Florence, 
Colorado, has been developing the 
farmer interests in its community by 
supplying those who have a good stand- 
ing with as many dairy cows as their 
land would support. Last year, 88° 
head of dairy cattle were furnished by 
the bank, which allowed purchasers to 
pay in 18 equal monthly payments with 
interest at six per cent per annum on 
deferred payments. This plan has been 
entirely satisfactory and the bank ex- 
pects to continue this policy from year 
to year. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 


PLAN FIVE-DAY MEET 





IVERSIONS planned y the Colum- 

bus Committee in charge of ar- 
rangements for the tenth annual con- 
vention of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association in that Ohio city extend the 
meeting to five days. 

There is a pre-convention golf tourna- 
ment to be held probably at the Scioto 
Club, the course of the 1926 Open 
Championship, on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, October 13th, which will also 
be registration day. C. H. Handerson 
of the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, chairman of the program commit- 
tee, announces that business sessions of 
the convention will open at 9 A. M. on 
Wednesday, with G. Lynn Sumner of 
Seranton,. Pa., E. St. Elmo Lewis of 
Detroit and Martin L. Pierce of the 
Hoover Co., North Canton, Ohio, as 
headliners. An informal luncheon for 
past presidents of the association is 
planned for the first day, at which 
E. H. Kittredge, president of the As- 
sociation, will act as chairman. Busi- 
ness sessions will continue through the 
afternoon and that evening the Colum- 
bus Committee will be host at an out- 
door dinner—arrangements for which 
are in charge of a committee headed 
by William E. Rex, vice president of 
the National Bank of Commerce. 

The morning of Thursday, October 
15th, will be given over to departmental 
sessions, programs for which are only 
partially completed at this writing, to 
be followed by a luncheon, which will 


any of our offices. 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 


GENERAL MOTORS 


be an open meeting with the advertis- 
ing and financial interests of Columbus 
invited to hear a prominent investment 
speaker. 

A. E. Bryson, advertising manager of 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, is chair- 
man of the investment group and among 
the speakers will be E. Paul Young of 
Chicago and Edward Bushelle of A. B. 
Leach & Company. 

Clinton F. Berry, vice president of 
the Union Trust Company, Detroit, is 
in charge of the trust program on which 
are C. W. Bailey, president of the 
Southern Trust Company, Clarksville, 
Tenn., who will speak on “A Place and 
Opportunity and Development of the 
Trust Department in a Small Com- 
munity;” Davis Briggs of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, 
speaks on “Possibilities in the Future 
Development of Trust Business;” 
Ernest Colgrove of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, has “Putting the 
Motion in Trust Promotion” as _ his 
topic; I. F. Freiberger, vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, speaks 
on “Advertising Personal Trust and 
Community Trust,” and John A. Rey- 
nolds, assistant vice president of the 
Union Trust Company, Detroit, winds 
up this division of the program with 
“How to Secure Life Insurance Trusts.” 

Guy Cooke of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, is chairman of the 
savings session and has coupled with 
him two of the other ex-presidents of 


| 


the association, Fred Ellsworth of New 
Orleans and M. E. Holderness of §¢. 
Louis. Hugh O’Donnell, assistant busi. 
ness manager of the New York Times, 
will address the meeting on “News. 
papers as Producers of Savings Ae. 
counts” and W. Frank MeClure, chair. 
man of the National Advertising Com- 
mission, will speak on “Analyzing the 
Savings Market.” 


The program for the commercial 
banking and institutional advertising 


session is under the chairmanship of 
A. D. Welton of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks of Chicago, but has 
not yet been released. These depart- 
mental will followed on 
Thursday afternoon by an auto ride 
about Columbus, returning in time to 
prepare for the formal supper dance 
to be given that evening at the Hotel 
Deshler, the convention headquarters. 

Business sessions will be resumed 
Friday morning, when George E. Rob- 
erts, vice president of the National 
City Bank, New York, will speak on 
“What is the Outlook in Business?” 
He will be followed by Glenn Griswold, 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
meree, who will answer the query, “Is 
the Title ‘Advertising Manager’ the 
Limit and Why?” Frank F. Bennett, 
Jr., will pronounce the benediction un- 
der the caption, “Thank God, I’m an 
Advertising Man., 

The close of the general meeting will 
be followed by a meeting of the officers 
and newly elected board of directors 

Knowing, however, that the attrae- 
tion of the intersectional Ohio State 
Columbia University football game, 
which will be played Saturday after- 
noon in Ohio State’s magnificent stadium 
would prove irresistible to many of those 
attending the convention, the Columbus 
committee has made reservations for a 
block of seats. Robert T. Crew, viee 
president of the Citizens Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, is chairman of this com- 
mittee, and is ready to accept reserva- 
tions for as many seats as are wanted 
at $2.50 each. 

Special attention will be paid to the 
women members and guests who come 
with their husbands. Robert H. Sehry- 
ver, president of the Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank, is general chairman of 
the Columbus committee and Mr 
Schryver heads the committee which is 
making arrangements for the women. 

Special reduced fares have been 


sessions be 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


granted by the railroad companies for 
delegates attending the convention. The 
fare and a half rate applies from any 
point in the United States to Columbus 
and return over the same railroad 


Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City Philadelphia Tithets may be beet any time ie 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles Pittsburgh - J g . oil 
Buffalo D Memphis Portland, Ore. tween October 10 and 16 and are g 
Charlotte co Minneapolis St. Louis returning until the 21st. 

Chicago Denver New York San Francisco —--— : 
Cincinnati Detroit Omaha Washington Joseph F. Beh was elected president 


London, England 






Toronto, Canada of the Central Trust Company, Dé 


Moines, Iowa, to succeed William Har 
bach, who is in Europe. 
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HOW THE AUDITOR’S REPORT 
CAN FORTIFY MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 25) 
schedule listing the lost items and “slow 
pay” letters with recommendations as 
to items that ought to be charged off. 
In the case of slow pay letters a full 
report on payment of letters for about 
three months would be a guide to the 
operating officials as to whether or not 
it would be advisable to route items on 

that point through other channels. 
There is a form of loan which might 
have been mentioned under loans and 
discounts. These are bill of lading or 
documentary drafts deposited for imme- 
diate credit on which the customer is 
charged the going rate for the time out- 
standing. Time of collection is the im- 
portant item in connection for an unduly 
long time must be fully covered, with a 
detailed explanation of the situation and 
what attention it is receiving. A sup- 
porting list of the liability of the larger 
endorsers would be of value to the 
directors as this information is not 
usually set forth on the line ledgers. 
The banking house is of such fixed 
character that the only mention that 
need be made is in the event of addi- 
tions which should be described as to 
cost and character of improvements suf- 


ficiently to enable the directors to 
identify the improvement with the 
authorization. Twice a year mention 


should be made of taxes paid and these 
compared with prior years. 

Furniture and fixtures are usually 
charged direct to expense and do not 
appear on the balance sheet. This how- 
ever, does not relieve the auditor of the 
duty of keeping track of them. In the 
smaller banks this is not diffieult but in 
the larger banks with hundreds of 
adding machine and typewriters, change 
machines, check writers, caleulators, 
guns, addressing machines with stocks of 
unused plates and frames, the value is 
in the thousands of dollars and the 
directors are entitled to know that none 
of this property is lost. 

Oceasionally real estate other than the 
banking house is carried on the bank 
books. The only factors in connection 
with this asset which would need men- 
tioning are that all taxes and assessments 
have been paid and that the property 
has not been held for a longer period 
than that allowed by law. Assets of 
this character are apt to become stale 
and in my opinion mention of it in the 
report would counteract this tendeney. 

The capital stock account probably 
gets little attention and yet it is im- 
portant to know that the certificates out- 
standing amount to the exact total shown 
on the books and that all surrendered 
certificates are properly cancelled and 
attached to the stubs. The open stubs 
must bear the receipt of the owner or 
holder of the stock. 

Surplus needs no comment as any 
changes in it ean be made only by the 
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R BATES SUSE 
From the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald 


From twelfth 
to fourth in 
Paris clearings 


Amonc the forty-six prin- 
cipal banks in the Paris 
clearing house, The Paris 
Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during 
the past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign bank- 
ing services of The Equi- 
table you benefit by the 
prestige and good will it 
enjoys to an unusual degree 
among foreign banks and 
business men. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
105 South La Salle Street 
DONALD L. DE GOLYER 


Ma 


LONDON 


board and these are reflected in the 
balance sheet. 


Undivided profits and reserves for 
taxes, bad debts, and contingencies, are 
best reported by an analysis of the 
account, showing the balance at the 
beginning of the period, amount carried 
to the’ reserve, charges against it and 
the balance at the end. Charges to the 
accounts should be sufficiently detailed 
to give the directors a clear idea of the 
items charged off. In the case of the 
reserve for bad debts any charge-offs 
or reductions of this period must be 
added to the total charged off in former 
periods on the same loan. Recoveries 
of this period added to previous re- 
coveries and deducted from the total 
charged off, will give the directors the 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Philadelphia: Packard Building 
Baltimore: Calvertand Redwood Sts. 
San Francisco : 485 California St. 


MEXICco City 





exact status of every charged-off item. 


Deposits constitute the largest part 
of a bank’s liabilities and the auditor’s 
principal duty in connection with them 
is to see that they are correctly stated 
on the balance sheet. The term de- 
posits, includes all classes, individual, 
bank, savings, certificates of deposit, 
eashier’s checks, certified checks, govern- 
ment and postal savings deposits. The 
report ought to show that these accounts 
were correct as at some certain date. 
Errors in the accounts and inefficient 
work by bookkeepers and clerks shontJ 
be brought to the attention of the 
officers. Attention might be called to the 
average deposits in the government and 
postal savings accounts if it appeared 

(Continued on page 57) 
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“DOES THIS THIS RULING ENTITLE YOU 
TO CLAIM FOR REFUND? 


Recent decision by Tax Board throws new light 
on tax problems involving new building projects, 
alterations 








NDER a ruling of the United 

States “Board of Tax Appeals it 
seems that quite a number of banks will 
be entitled to file claims for refund. 
The decision coneerns the cost of an 
asset which has not already been ex- 
tinguished when the object is demol- 
ished to be replaced by a newer one. 
The Board says this remaining amount 
does not have to be added to the cost 
of the new asset and depreciated over 
the life of the new building, equipment 
or whatever it may be, but the actual 
amount of the cost which has not been 
recovered in depreciation at the time 
the building .or equipment is torn down, 
may be deduected—less any salvage—at 
the time the wrecking oceurs. 

There are few banks nowadays which 
do not make, inside of a short period, 
a number of changes in their assets. 
Competition is so keen and advertising 
is such a recognized means of getting 
business and of building good will that 
few financial institutions “discount” the 
value of “putting up a good front” to 
the people. The front of the bank is 
the face of the institution so far as the 
public is concerned. To make that face 
attractive and the interior up-to-the- 
minute is to improve the bank’s stand- 
ing in its community. There is no deny- 
ing the wisdom of tearing down out-of- 
date equipment for replacement with 
modern buildings and fixtures. 

Now, let us see what would be the 
effect of the Board’s finding in the case 
of a bank that makes certain improve- 
ments in its equipment. Suppose the 
bank comes to the conclusion that the 
front of its building is getting to look 
rather shabby compared to the bank on 
the next block and that if this is not 
remedied people may regard the in- 
stitution as a “back number.” The 
bank eages also may look rather an- 
tiquated compared with the mahogany, 
marble and steel fixtures of the other 
bank. 
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HECO “ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 








and improvements in 





By M. P. SNOW 


President, M. P. Snow & Company, Accountants 





Everything considered, it is decided 
to demolish the old front and the old 
fixtures and install a modern, imposing 
front and the latest in bank furnishings. 

In wrecking the old property there 
is likely to be a balance of the cost that 
has not been written off as depreciation. 
This “remainder” represents the cost 
that is now being destroyed. This 
amount, plus the cost of wrecking and 
moving away the old part and less any 
salvage value that might be derived 
from the sale of the “junk,” represents 
a loss. 

Prior to the Board decision the In- 
come Tax Bureau considered that the 
cost of new improvements and altera- 
tions should be added to the balance on 
the books and depreciation taken on the 
total. But one bank recently appealed 
such a finding to the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the new tax tribunal which is 
of great aid in settling disputes be- 
tween the taxpayer and the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

In appealing its case, the bank argued 
that since the old building front had 
been wholly demolished, it was wrong 
to force it to carry the unextinguished 
balance of the cost of this property on 
its books. The bank contended that only 
an actual asset should be carried in its 
records and depreciated. What did not 
exist any more should be wiped off the 
accounts. Also, the bank argued that 
the proper time to write off the loss 
was the year in which it was sustained, 
—the year the remaining cost was des- 
troyed. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue argued that, since the bank had not 
demolished the entire building, it could 
not deduct the loss. Apparently, the 
Bureau’s opinion was that the tearing 
down of a portion of a building for 
the purpose of alterations represented 
merely an improvement and was not 
the demolishing of an old_ building. 
This had been the attitude for a number 
of years and many tax cases were 
settled on this basis. But in this case, 
the judgment of the bank was upheld 
by the Board of Tax Appeals. 

It is interesting to note that the al- 
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terations consisted of tearing out a wall, 
replacing floors, dropping a number of 
window openings, installing new win- 
dows, discarding doors, changing ceiling 
and roof, and taking out the old en- 
trance and replacing it with a new one. 
And, of course, any number of banks 
are making alterations of a similar 
nature. 

What holds true with respect to 
buildings would also be in effect with 
regard to fixtures. Growing banks fre 
quently find that the old cages and other 
equipment are too small or “behind the 
times,” and that it is desirable to de- 
molish them and install up-to-date 
equipment. The old “assets” may be 
torn down before the end of their use- 
ful life and before they have been writ- 
ten off the books by depreciation. In 
such cases there is an undoubted loss 
and under the decision of the Board 
this may be deducted from gross income. 

In all eases where such a loss is 
claimed, it is essential that the records 
of the bank show: the cost of the build- 
ing, the date it was acquired, and the 
amount of depreciation previously sus- 
tained or taken on the tax returns. 
Under the new revenue act of 1924, 
depreciation is to be deducted from 
cost to the extent that it was previously 
deducted on the bank’s income tax re 
turns. This affects alterations and in- 
provements made during 1924. 

Under previous tax laws, deprecia- 
tion to be deducted was the amount ac- 
tually sustained, regardless of whether 
or not it was claimed on the tax returns 
This holds for alterations made during 
1923 and prior years. 

One thing should be kept in mind, 
however. If adequate records are nd 
available, a loss may not be allowed 
The following case, brought before the 
Board of Tax Appeals, illustrates the 
point : 

A taxpayer expended a considerable 
amount of money on alterations and 
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improvements. He claimed the right to 
deduct a loss on his returns of the un- 
extinguished useful value destroyed at 
the time the alterations were made. The 
Commissioner disallowed the claim and 
the Board upheld the Commissioner on 
the ground that the taxpayer had of- 
fered no convincing proof as to the 
original cost or the depreciated cost 
of the assets demolished. This shows 
the absolute necessity of complete ree- 
ords. The lack of them cost this tax- 
payer a considerable amount of money. 

A large number of banks are not al- 
lowed to carry buildings and improve- 
ments on their regular books at more 
than a nominal value, owing to the 
striet regulations imposed by the bank 
examiners. 

On the other hand, the Income Tax 
Laws state that unless such records are 
kept in the books, no deduction for de- 
Preciation will be allowed. This has 

mn embarrassing to banks in general 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
finally ruled that a separate memoran- 
dum aecount for such banks would be 
acceptable to the government. It is 
quite natural for such an account—not 
being a part of the regular books of ac- 
‘ount—may be handled a trifle care- 
lesly in some instances. The above- 
mentioned decision should be a distinet 
Warning to those banks that the build- 
mgs and fixtures accounts be carefully 
and completely kept. Failure to do 


may be a costly matter at some 
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™ FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA 


Capital $ 20,000,000 


Note the dignit 


BOSTON 


1764 $: 3: fee 
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THEN you have Boston or New England business, send it to us. With 
ten offices covering the city and direct collection facilities throughout 
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Resources - - %370,000,000 


later time. 

Where banks have made extensive al- 
terations and improvements in _ past 
years and, in accordance with previous 
rulings, have not been allowed to de- 
duct the loss for the unextinguished 
eost of the old buildings or fixtures, they 
are entitled to make a claim for refund 
on this aceount, unless the statute of 


Havana, Cusa 


Surplus $20,000,000 











limitations bars the years in question. 
However, if a claim was filed with re- 
spect to such a loss and was disallowed, 
such claim may be reopened regardless 
of the statute. 

If a loss of this kind oceurred during 
the year 1919 and no claim for refund 
was made, but a waiver was filed be- 
fore June 15, 1925, then a elaim for 





and impressiveness of the directors’ room of the United States National Bank of 


Galveston, Texas. It was designed by Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect of New York City. , , 
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? 
Where can 42% interest 
be compelled on loans 


Do you realize that in Connecticut the astounding rate of 42% 


interest is legal on certain loans? 


The Rano MCNALty Bankers Directory contains a vast accu- 
mulation of facts that may prove startling—that it may some- 
times be very costly not to be able to check up. 

Did you ever stop to think what it takes to build a bank 
directory, to keep it up to date so it will give the highest pos- 
sible service to its users, and still furnish each new edition at 


a nominal cost? 


Ranp MCNALLyY Bank- 
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Book 
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Bankers Service 
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It has taken Rano MCNatity & Company Ethics 
fifty-two years of infinite research, painstaking accuracy, and an 
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infinite knowledge of banking needs to win undisputed leader- 


ship for the Blue Book. 
Ranp M¢CNALLY 


In the financial world, all the 
banking publications represent undisputed 


e 


reliability and accuracy in the providing of every kind of bank- 


ing information. 


The Blue Book is published in March and September. Let us 


tell you more of its value. Write us. 


Ranpb MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Dept. 18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 1856 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 


refund may be filed for 1919 at any 
time before April 1, 1926. This pro- 
vision for 1919 was made in a new 
Revenue Act, passed in March of this 
year. 

Let it be borne in mind, however, 
that in filing claims, the taxpayer must 
be able to substantiate his contentions 
if he expects to have his money re- 
funded by Uncle Sam. Both the Treas- 
ury department, which through the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau collects federal 
taxes for the country, and the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals frown on 
claims that appear to be made simply 
on a “blind gamble” and that do not 
have much support in fact. 


The new Federal Bank and Trust 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas, will 
be opened for business August 3. 


Analyze “Seasonal Slump” 

That business bug-bear “seasonal 
slump” which ejects thousands of em- 
ployes from work periodically and ties 
up an infinite amount of capital,—has 
been the subject of an investigation by 
the Poliecyholders’ Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
It has just published a pamphlet en- 
titled “Steadying Business” which des- 
cribes several effective methods of con- 
trolling seasonal slumps used success- 
fully by numerous companies in various 
industries. The investigation received 
the indorsement of the Department of 
Commeree. 


_ The National Bank of Union City, 
Pennsylvania, will make a two story 
addition to its quarters. 


THE DEALER’S INVENTORY 
AS A CREDIT FACTOR 


By J. Harry Seuz 


President, Selz, Schwab & Co., Chicago 


iy competition generally becomes 
keener throughout our entire dis. 
tribution system, the retailer’s problems 
will be placed before his bankers more 
and more. Because the banker js a 
closer student of business tendencies 
and business limitations, he is the logi- 
eal person for the retailer to turn to 
as his problems become more and more 
complex. This will prove true in all 
lines of retail business. 

.One item in a dealer’s financial state- 
ment can cover a multitude of sins. It 
is “Inventory of Merchandise.” This 
one item alone in many cases either 
warrants the making or the refusal of 
a loan. And this situation is becoming 
more real. 

When your shoe retailer, for instance, 
asks for a line of credit, the merchan- 
dise he has on hand is a very vital 
factor. If it is salable merchandise— 
well and good—but if it is a stock on 
which a large depreciation must be 
taken in order to turn it into cash, then 
it is another matter. 


There was a time when all the banker 
eared to know was how much the mer- 
chandise cost and if its actual value 
still held. Today another question 
arises. The merchandise must have ae- 
tual value. But it must have some 
thing bigger—it must have selling value. 
The big question concerning a retailer's 
stock today is not, “What did it cost 
you?” and, “Is it still in first-class 
shape?” These two things have to be 
considered, but the loan is made on the 
selling value of the merchandise 
Therefore, the big question today is, 
“Do the people want it—will it sell?” 


Many times a dealer, failing to u- 
derstand this principle of banking, 
handicaps himself in the purchase of 
shoes. 

I was recently talking to a banker 
who lived in a town of about 15,000 
people. He touched upon just this 
point. He said a shoe dealer came 
to him recently seeking a loan. Under 
ordinary cireumstances the _ banker 
would have made the loan on the past 
business record of the dealer, his inte 
grity, ete. Today, however, this banker 
went further into his security. Here 
is how he explained it. 

“Formerly we would be willing # 
make a loan against a dealer’s stock 
merely because he had so many dollars 
worth of shoes on his shelves whit 
were paid for. Today there are tw 
other things to be taken into consider 
tion. 

“First, even though the dealer has * 
stock of shoes on his shelves, we mu* 
know he has the capacity to make monef 
on that stock of shoes. 
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“Second, the shoes must not only be 

shoes, but they must be shoes 
which have a ready sale. As a banker, 
I am not only interested in knowing that 
his shoes are good shoes, but I am 
interested in knowing that his shoes 
will sell. If there is a consumer de- 
mand for the particular line of shoes 
he has on his shelves, then the shoes 
are practically gold standard. Or if 
necessary, the stock can be turned into 
money quickly and advantageously with- 
out suffering a tremendous markdown 
sometimes necessary in converting a 
stock into cash. 

“Tf his stock of shoes are just shoes 
which do not have public recognition, 
or selling value, then it is obvious that 
they cannot have the same worth as 
collateral for a loan.” 

Bankers formerly took the viewpoint 
that merchandise with a cost value of 
so much money was entitled to earry 
a certain loan value. Today, bankers 
are inclined to ask, not the actual value 
of the merchandise, but the selling value. 


Here are two clothing stores, each 
with a $50,000 stock, both paid for. 
One store is carrying Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx, Kuppenheimer or Society 
clothing, Stetson hats, Manhattan shirts, 
Interwoven hosiery, Arrow collars and 
such brands. The other store is filled 
with Brown’s clothes, Smith’s hats, 
Jones’ shirts, ete. The former stock is 
a stock of merchandise that can be con- 
verted into eash -because there is a pub- 
lie demand for that particular merchan- 
dis. The latter stock is unknown. 
Which clothing store would you rather 
have as a creditor? 

Which grocery stock would warrant 
the largest loan—one carrying Palm- 
olive and Ivory soaps, Campbell’s soups, 
Del Monte canned goods, Heinz pickles, 
ete, or another stock of merchandise 
for which there is no consumer demand? 
The second stock at forced sale would 
bring only a fraction of the money the 
former would. 

Exactly the same thing could be ap- 
plied to a shoe stock. Many dealers 
have their shelves cluttered up with a 
nondescript stock of shoes, badly bal- 
aneed stock bought from every part of 
the country, stock of shoes wholly un- 
known so far as the consumer is con- 
cerned. In nearly every case where the 
shoe retailer is not making money, you 
will find just such a condition—his in- 
vestment is not advantageously placed 
in order for him to make a profit on it. 
His store may have developed a certain 
following, but. the shoes which he ear- 
nies have no following. 


If anything should happen to such a 
dealer where his business is largely built 
around his personality, the stock would 
be a dead load to move. Because the 
stock is unknown to the consuming pub- 
lie, it would be hard to find disposition 
of it without its suffering a great loss. 

The most common mistake a shoe 
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dealer makes is assuming that the con- 
suming public knows a good shoe value 
when it sees one. The dealer knows 
leather, he knows workmanship, he 
knows shoe values. Because he knows 
these things he is very frequently led 
into making purchases from whatever 
salesman has good shoe values to offer. 
This is the principal cause of the bad 
stocks found in so many shoe stores 
today. 

Many manufacturers make good shoes 
so far as the actual value of shoes is 
concerned. But again let me urge that 
the value of the stock on a dealer’s 
shelves depends upon its selling value 
as well as its actual value. 

Many manufacturers offer induce- 
ments to get the dealer to stock their 
shoes. But the manufacturer who finds 
it necessary to offer big discounts, ete., 
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usually makes these attractive offers be- 


cause he has to do it and because his 
shoes are slow movers. 

The next factor that a banker must 
consider in making loans to a shoe 
dealer is the aggressive manner in which 
that dealer is going after business. If 


_he has a favorable line of shoes in his 


place corresponding to Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx, Kuppenheimer or Society 
Brand in the clothing business, then is 
he backing up this merchandise with 
aggressive sales policies? This is the 
second test of success or chances for 
suecess of your shoe dealer. 

You will find success where a dealer 
is concentrating on a line of shoes 
which is nationally advertised in a 
broad, basie way, and then who is driv- 
ing enthusiastically to make a success 
of that line in his community. Such a 
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dealer is following laws of success 
which have been proven indisputably 
in other lines of business. 

This is the test today in the retail 
business. Dealers who are operating in 
this manner are doing everything hu- 
manly possible to meet the changed con- 
ditions in the retail shoe business. They 
are the dealers who are bound to suc- 
ceed. They are the dealers who will 
find a bigger opportunity for net profits 
in the shoe business than any other line 
of retail endeavor. 

Hundreds of eases throughout the 
United Sates could be mentioned where 
this business principle has built some 
real net profits for the retail shoe 
dealer. And the banker, recognizing 
the value of this business principle, is 
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spreading the truth of this message. 
To prove this statement one only 
need look at the transformation which 
has taken place in the clothing business 
since this same principle was established. 
One only need look at the shoe stocks 
which have gone into the clothing stores 
the past year or two to see how the 
clothing dealer, by applying the same 
principles he learned in the clothing 
business to shoes, is realizing a sub- 
stantial net profit on his investment. 
The dealer who follows the principle 
of concentrating on the line which is 
known to the consumer and has a sell- 
ing value also, is in a very favorable 
position to sell his store in case he de- 
sires. There are very few clothing 
stores with a Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


franchise which could not be readily 
sold. This same condition is becoming 
inereasingly true in other businesses, 
Therefore let me make the flat state. 
ment that the retail business offers the 
best opportunity for returns for that 
dealer, who, first of all seeures a line 
which is known to the consumer, and 
which is backed by a broad, basic policy 
of national advertising, and who, see- 
ondly, with such a line, gets behind it 
enthusiastically and pushes it. 


A DRIVE THAT RENTED BOXES 
IN NEW SAFE DEPOSIT 
(Continued from page 1s) 
at least a year, because after a year it 
has passed the bridal stage and should 

be married to your section. 

We began in December, 1924, to send 
to a mailing list of over 8,000 selected 
customers in the section in which we 
had generally advertised, direct-by-mail 
folders which outlined our services at 
first and when completed will show the 
special advantages of each facility. 

Our efforts have been rewarded be- 
cause after ten months’ operation we 
have brought the total rentals of this 
southwest branch to over 50 per cent 
of its total capacity, so that before the 
year ends we will have to consider plae- 
ing additional boxes in the vault. 

This safe deposit campaign result 
speaks for itself. .Almost every form 
of known successful advertising has 
been used. It was worked out so that 
each piece of publicity did not overlap 
the other, but worked toward a common 
end. The cost has not been great be- 
cause it has worked with general pub- 
licity. 

It is hard to estimate which form 
has been most successful, but our re- 
sults so far indicate that our letter to 
customers giving them the opportunity 
to reserve a box prior to the opening 
of the department and the work of our 
solicitors have been best. 

Any banking institution in consider- 
ing its publicity where a new depart- 
ment is being installed in a new or old 
building should not fail to use the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Newspaper. 

2. Poster. 

3. Direct-by-mail. 

4. Personal solicitation. 


The by-products gained for other de 
partments are inestimable, but it is 
believed that its suecess is only reached 
by the co-operation of all forces con- 
cerned. Instill in your staff pride i 
the new department, make your ¢u* 
tomers and the public feel that they 
have been given something to satisfy 
their needs and safe deposit business #& 
well as any other banking service will 
naturally grow on the firm foundation 
upon which it has been built. 
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HOW TO KEEP CREDIT FILE 
CLEARED FOR ACTION 


(Continued from page 20) 


fnd its way to the credit department. 
This should be added to the other data 
assembled under “Records.” As previ- 
ously intimated, for purposes of dis- 
tinction the folders have been divided 
into two colors; gray for customers, 
brown for non-customers. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the information 
collected on the erstwhile customer be 
transferred to a brown folder and a 
new label made. The old folder can be 
utilized merely by pasting the new 
name over the former one until ravages 
of time make it utterly useless. 

There are several other classes of 
names on which a bank is called upon 
to collect information: Commercial 
paper or open market names in which 
it invests some of its surplus funds and 
what may be termed general inquiries 
made on behalf of its customers and 
out-of-town correspondents. The make- 
up of the folder on commercial paper 
names is practically the same as that on 
eustomers. It will be found convenient 
on these names to file a comparative 
statement sheet in the front of the 
folder, affording a ready and compre- 
hensive guide to the individual purchas- 
ing the paper. On well established 
purchased paper names the larger banks 
are called upon to reply to many in- 
quiries and it will facilitate the han- 
dling of this branch of the work if the 
copies of the replies to these letters are 
placed first in the folder under the head- 
ing “Inquiries.” 

The make-up of the folder on other 
names depends upon the occasion for 
the investigation and the collection of 
material. The credit file clerk will 
learn from experience to exercise dis- 
cretion in this matter. In cases where 
& name does not seem to justify a 
folder, sections under each letter are 
designated as “Miscellaneous” and a 
eard record of these names is made, 
showing name and address and a nota- 
tion as to the nature of the information 
on file, i. e, mereantile report, memo- 
randum, ete. This facilitates the work 
when necessity arises to look up a name 
on which there is no folder. In placing 
the information in the miscellaneous 
folders it is advisable to fasten together 
that relating to one subject and to file 
the names in alphabetical order. While 
the index in this connection may appear 
to be unnecessary, it serves an excellent 
purpose in case information is sought 
while it is out of the file temporarily. 

An important part of the credit file 
that should not be overlooked is the 
¢ross reference, necessitated by the fact 
that many concerns have a number of 
allied interests. In cases where the 
Principal folder would be over-burdened 
by placing within its covers not only 
the information on the parent company, 
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but that on its affiliations also, it is 
advisable to use separate folders for each 
entity and to refer to the principal 
company on the label. Where the con- 
nections are not so extensive, a card 
the size of a folder and containing the 
name of the concern and the reference 
to the main company can be inserted 
in the file. Cross indexing for the mis- 
cellaneous file can be accomplished by 
proper notation on the cards. 

To prevent congestion in the folders 
and to eliminate unnecessary data from 
the current folders a systematic plan 
of transfer should be instituted. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
in making these transfers, especially 
on customers’ names, only such infor- 
mation should be removed from the eur- 
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rent folder as will not impair its 
historical value from a credit stand- 
point, i. e: Old statements, which 
have been transcribed on comparative 
forms, old mereantile reports, the his- 
torical contents of which are usually 
repeated in current reports, correspon- 
denee which has exhausted its useful- 
ness, and such other data of this nature 
which is not pertinent to the value 
of the current file. Despite the most 
vigilant efforts of the eredit department 
there will be customers who will get 
into financial difficulties and under these 
cireumstanees the old file may prove 
a valuable aid, not only at the time of 
the failure but subsequently in sub- 
stantiating claims which may have arisen 
under somewhat unusual conditions. 


SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 


MASSIVE VAULTS PROTECT 
INSURANCE RECORDS 


Remodeling and new vault equipment in 
Metropolitan’s famous building follow 
unusual precautions to secure safeguards 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York City has 
‘recently remodeled its famous building 
the tower of which is known the world 
over for its beauty and size. An im- 
portant feature of the work was the 
installing of new vault equipment of 
immense size, built by the Diebold Safe 
& Lock Company of Canton, Ohio. As 
the records of a life insurance company 
are of vital importance, it was neces- 
sary that protection which was certain 
be assured. Consequently the vault 
equipment was chosen with great eare. 
The new vault is 20 feet wide, 50 
feet long and ten feet high. It is entirely 
surrounded by walls of reinforced con- 
crete to a total thickness of two feet. On 


These massive vault 
doors protect the impor- 
tant records of the 
Metropolitan Life Ins- 
urance Company of New 
York. hey were in- 
stalled recently. 


the inside there is an additional lining, 
six and one-half inches thick, composed 
of solid steel plates. These plates are 
so well made as to resist all known 
methods of attack. Plates of five-ply 
chrome steel, hardened by a special 
process, are used to resist the power 
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drill and other piercing instruments. 
To resist the oxy-acetylene torch a dif- 
ferent alloy is used. A third alloy steel 
of great tensile strength is used to 
resist high power explosives. In addi- 
tion there is an elaborate electric pro- 
tection system. It would be impossible 
to attack the vault at any place without 
setting off various alarms which would 
notify proper authorities. 

The vault has two doors, one a main 
entrance, the other an emergency en- 
trance. Each door has a solid steel 
thickness of 36 inches. The main door 
is of the cast jamb type; that is, the 
outside frame is cast in one piece. The 
other is a round emergency door. These 
doors are built of east steel, five-ply 


The two views show the doors in 
process cf construction. Above, 
the larger door for the main 
entrance. Below, the smaller 
emergency door. 


nickel crome steel and special alloy 
plates, each one designed to meet one 
or more various methods of attack, as 
explained above. 


The science of the vault maker and 
the vault designer, who in this case was 
F. S. Holmes, vault engineer of New 
York City, has developed until it can 
assure protection hitherto unknown. 
Every possible precaution is taken to 
build real protection. Materials are 


analyzed and purchased with great care, 
Trained men are required to perform 
each task. 

The main door was one of the most 
massive ever installed. Some idea of 
its size can be obtained by comparison 
with the men standing beside it. The 
overall thickness of the door is 68 
inches. The hinge alone weighs about 
12,500 pounds. This large unit carries 
the door with ease. The door and vesti- 
bule together weigh over 65 tons. 


The horizontal compressor system is 
used to force the door squarely into the 
jambs and withdraw it several inches. 
This system is operated by a wheel 
three feet in diameter. After the door 
is forced into position with the com- 
pressor, 18 bdlts, each five inches in 
diameter and weighing over 200 pounds 
each, are thrown to lock the door in 
place. When open the pressure ex- 
erted by one- hand is sufficient to move 
the door to any position. 


The bolts are checked by two combina- 
tion locks, each capable of one hundred 
million changes of combination. Both of 
these locks must be worked to release 
the bolts, so that two men are required 
to open the door. These locks operate 
through the vestibule rather than the 
door, which eliminates the necessity of 
an opening through the door. The dials 
are located in an enclosed periscope 
box at the left of the door, so that only 
the man operating the dial may see the 
numbers on the lock dial. However, 
before the combination locks can be 
operated or released, the 72 hour 
chronometer time lock must also re 
lease. Once the time lock has been set 
the door cannot be opened until after 
the pre-arranged time. The time lock 
has four movements. Each of the time 
lock movements will do the work re 
quired independently or they all open 
collectively. 

The small emergenéy door is of the 
same construction as the larger door. 
It is protected by two combination locks 
and a time lock. As the name implies, 
the door is used for emergency put- 
poses only. With two doors the pos 
sibility of a lockout is so small as to 
be practically an impossibility. The 
second door gives the company an added 
amount of assurance that a_ lockout 
cannot occur and the security is, in one 
sense, greater. 

A train of over 40 cars was required 
to transport the vault equipment from 
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Canton, Ohio, to New York. Special 
trucks had to be constructed at the 
destination to move the heavy parts 
from the ears to the building, where 
by means of heavy machinery they were 


installed. 


WHAT ABOUT COST OF 
VAULT OPERATION? 


The increasing tendency to lower safe 
deposit box charges in spite of the fact 
that the safe deposit vault business is 
not on a strictly paying basis is offering 
many bankers a serious problem, said 
N. Hart Sherwood at‘the National Safe 
Deposit Convention held recently. 

Where the charge for deposit boxes 
has been comparatively low, the banker 
finds that he cannot advance this rate 
of charge because of safe deposit de- 
partment competition in other banks. 
In other communities due to this com- 
petition, there is a decided tendency to 
eut rates regardless of non-profitable 
operation. 

The safe deposit box business has 
inereased largely in recent years, and 
box rentals should be considered a staple 
commodity of bank products. What, 
then, is the outlook for the future in 
making the vault department contribute 
its share to the bank’s profits? 

It is not altogether wise or construc- 
tive to reach prospects through the low 
rate appeal and cheap boxes. Once the 
rate is established it is difficult to get 
away from it, until there is some decided 
change gn market conditions, which prob- 
ably will not take place for some time. 
Would it not be better to find out the 
real operating cost of operating a 
vault, estimate the number of boxes that 
would be oceupied in a given field and 
then endeavor to sell prospects real 
security, protection and service at a fair 
price? This alone will give your vault 
prestige with the public who use it, and 
it will be found that it is adding its 
share in making the bank’s business 
profitable. Where the proper cost 
analysis is used, the banker will find his 
vaults are creating a profit. 


Tear Gas Routs Bandits 
Bandits were thwarted in a bold at- 
tempt to burglarize the citizens Bank 
of Elnora, Indiana, when tear gas in- 
stalled to protect the vaults exploded. 
The success of the tear gas has been so 
thoroughly convincing in its protective 
qualities that Indiana bankers are con- 
sidering further protective steps in 

their banks against such attacks. 


Following the capture by Chicago 
police of Henry Fernekes, “the midget 
bandit,” who made several successful 
attacks on Chicago banks, the Chicago 
and Cook County Bankers Association 
showed their appreciation by present- 
ing the detectives who made the eap- 
ture with a check for $1,000. 


This Couldn’t Happen With 


Rivet-Grip Reinforcement 


Your bank is not closed long enough at any 
one time to permit such a penetration of your 
vault wall—a hole large enough to accommodate 


a small man. 


Your vault when reinforced by the Rivet-Grip System is 
a maze of intricate, interlocking heavy steel frames— 
impenetrable by ordinary methods of burglarious attrack. 
Corners and door connections, inherent weak spots with 
all other types of reinforcement, are equally as strong as 


the door. 


Rivet-Grip Bank Vault reinforcement is so flexible of de- 
sign that it is readily adapted to any type of vault—the 


smallest or the largest. 


Banks of all sizes in all parts of 


the country are adopting Rivet-Grip as the most effective, 
most economical type of reinforcement known. 


The Rivet-Grip Handbook on modern methods of bank 


vault reinforcement is yours for the asking. 


If you are 


building or remodeling your bank, write for it today. 


Ine Rivet /Grip Steel Company 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2737 Prospect Ave. ~ 


- CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Rivet-Grip Steel Joists for use in Office or Bank Buildings 


New Counterfeit 

The Treasury Department in its cir- 
cular letter No. 561 describes a new 
counterfeit $20 gold certificate as fol- 
lows: 

“Series of 1922; check letter ‘C’; 
plate number 656; H. V. Speelman, 
Register of the Treasury; Frank White, 
Treasurer of the United States; por- 
trait of Washington: 

“This counterfeit is apparently 
printed from well executed lithographic 
plates on bleached genuine paper. The 
printing on the face of the note is 
blotchy obliterating many of the fine 
lines of the lathework and in the back- 
ground behind the portrait. Great care 
should be exercised in handling notes 
of this issue as the counterfeit is caleu- 


lated to deceive even careful handlers 


of money.” 


Bankers are invited to attend the an- 
nual exposition of the National Dairy 
Association which this year will be held 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, October 10 to 
17. The National Dairy Exposition is 
the largest single industry exposition 
in the world, and should give the visit- 
ing dairymen and business men valu- 
able lessons, which when put into prac- 
tice on farms, will result in more profits 


for labor and feed expended on cows. 
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(CONFIDENCE. is a word that means a great deal 
to a financial institution. As such an institu- 
tion a bank must have the confidence of its 
depositors, the confidence of its other patrons and 
the confidence of the many banks with which it 
may be associated. 

Vauit equipment that has proved itself superior 
goes a long way toward creating that confidence. 

Diebold equipment in your bank assures you 
the utmost degree of protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 





minimum. 

John Jones comes to the vault with 
a bundle of bonds under his arm, and 
wants to rent a box. He knows if his 
securities go astray, that it will be a 
difficult task to recover them—in fact, 
a task very similar to the recovering of 
a lost one hundred dollar bill. Natur- 
ally he looks at the vault with rather 
a critical eye, and in order that his 
mind may be relieved of any doubts we 
escort him right into the vaults where 
he may be impressed, first with the 
physical structure, such as our 34 ton 


VAULT SYSTEM PROVES 
RIGHT OF ACCESS 


How the safe deposit record system of 
a Los Angeles bank provides greater 
safeguards to minimize liability 


By WILLIAM T. DENON 
Manager, Safe Deposit Dept., Merchants National Bank, Los Angeles 


NTIL a few years ago there was 

not much of great value in safe 
deposit vaults to be lost or stolen and 
therefore the liability was not great. 

With the World War, however, the 
American people learned to invest their 
savings and their money in bonds and 
securities. With the buying, selling 
and exchanging of this great number 
of securities, it was found that the old 
type of registered bond could not be 
used beeause the process of handling 
was too slow. So in its place there 
came into more general use the coupon 
form of bond, which today, next to 
money, is about as liquid a form of 
asset as we have. 

With the acceptance of this great mass 
of securities for safekeeping, there 
came to the vaults a new and greater 
responsibility. In a short time the 
physical structure had been so improved 
that they meet adequately the burden of 
care during the closed hours. The 
period of time to worry over now were 
the hours during which the vaults were 
open for business. The danger period 
in safe deposit vaults had changed from 
the night to the day. 

In our vault we realized that the old 
methods were not sufficient to guard 
properly the increased liability, so we 
adopted a system which enables us to 
prove in a simple manner, that every 





See REED’S Outlying 
Bank Plan. 


time a deposit box door is opened, the 
person for whom it is opened has the 
right of aecess. If the bank can be sure 
that no one but the renter of a box can 
obtain access to that box, the bank’s 
liability has then been reduced to a 


door, our massive walls, ete., and with 
the comforts and conveniences such as 
writing and coupon rooms which auto- 
matically lock after being used, and 
remain locked until examined by at- 
tendants for lost articles. e 


MASSIVE “FED’ VAULT DOOR 





Millions of dollars in gold and currency for the Fourth Federal Reserve District are guarded by 
this huge vault door of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. It is one of the largest vault 
doors in the country. 
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box and placed his securities therein, 
we are ready to lock it up. Keys of 
all unrented boxes are kept in locked 
safes under dual control by the guard 
key in the hands of the vault attendant, 
and the other side is controlled by a 
key in the hands of an office attendant. 
One is never allowed to come in con- 
tact with the other’s key. Both atten- 
dants must then be present and see that 
only that particular set of keys is re- 
moved. The keys of the box, which we 
will say is number 1000, are then placed 
in the door, and in the presence of 
John Jones, the box is locked. 

We next have Mr. Jones sign a con- 
tract ecard, which states, in simple, un- 
derstandable language, the conditions 
under which we rent the box. I have 
read some very complicated contracts, 
in which institutions attempt to relieve 
themselves of liability under certain 
conditions. From our customers’ point 
of view such contracts are confusing. 
Our customers are, as a rule, intelligent 
people and any needless confusion in 
the handling of their business is usually 
bad business. Again, we who under- 
stand our business know full well that 
about the only way a loss can oceur in 
our vaults is through either fraud or 
negligence. It is a_ well-established 
fact in law that a bailee for hire ean- 
not so limit his responsibility to the 
bailor as not to be liable for fraud on 
his part, his own negligence, or for the 
negligence of his agents and servants. 
Therefore, such limitations are not only 
confusing, but are practically worth- 
less. 

Qn the reverse side of the contract 
card we again have Mr. Jones sign his 
name, his address, his birthplace, his 
mother’s maiden name, his age, height, 
complexion, color of his hair and eyes, 
and his weight, in his own handwriting 
if possible, so that later when compar- 
ing his signature we may have as much 
of his handwriting before us as is pos- 
sible. On this side of the contract card, 
which we will call the signature side, 
we type in large figures the number of 
the box. The card is then put into its 
place, in numeri¢al order, in an open 
file within easy reach of the office at- 
tendant, whose duty it is to cheek sig- 
natures. 

As a precaution against the loss or 
misfiling of a signature card we ask 
Mr. Jones to place his signature on a 
second card on which is also typed the 
number of the box, and this card is 
Placed in a separate file alphabetically 
arranged. When Mr. Jones desires ac- 
tess to his box he is asked to stop at 
the office desk and sign an entrance 
slip, placing thereon the number of the 
x to which he desires access, namely 






ENVELOPES—For Every Purpose 
HECO— CHICAGO 
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Having selected the desired size of 











Plants of different sizes and kinds are 
described in’ ‘Factories for the Future,”” 
acopy of which awaits your request. 
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Where the service of the Engineer 
may prove of particular value 
to the small plant 


MAN huge manufacturing 

establishments owe a large 
measure of their success to the early 
application of sound engineering 
thought when the enterprise was in 
its infancy struggling to make a 
consistent profit. ‘ 


The smaller a mill or factory, the 
greater its need for the service of 
the Engineer and the greater the 
proportional savings and profits 
that will accrue from his recom- 
mendations and guidance. 


Larger and older plants recognize 
the benefits of outside engineering 
counsel. This explains why, even 
with the excellent engineering staff 
many of them have, it is the excep- 
tion when they do not purchase 
the advice and services of an outside 
engineering organization to obtain 
a broader and more diversified ex- 
perience to round out their own.. 


A single recommendation from the 
Engineer may save the smaller or 
less experienced plant many times 
his fee. Every time his experienced 
watchfulness detects and prevents 
one ofthe many “invisible mistakes,” 
the cost of his services will have 
been dwarfed into insignificance 
by the economies or profits that 
follow. 


Mistakes of design remain with the 
plant as a permanent handicap 
throughout its life. To prevent 
these by employing the Engineer 
is to invest in a profit-building 
form of business insurance. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville, South Carolina 


627 Tennessee Electric Power Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















What Is On 
Your Desk 
Today? 


Probably a problem in 
which the facilities and 
broad experience of this 
bank can be of service. 


It is a pleasure to us to 
cooperate with the out-of- 
town bank and to give it 
the benefit of our experi- 
ence of sixty-odd years in 
serving. 


Our large resources and 
wide connections through- 
out this and foreign 
countries are helpful. 


™ FIETHIHIRD 


Nationa Banke CINCINNATI 


Resources exceed 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 





It Solves Your 
Advertising Problem 


THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER, 
a Monthly Magazine, ““Covers”’ 
Every Department and 
GETS RESULTS 


HERE is an advertising medium 
that keeps you in touch with 
depositors, raises their savings bal- 
ance, induces them to patronize other 
departments, and builds prestige and 
goodwill. 

THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER is a 
high grade magazine, printed in two 
colors, of whose eight pages about 
one-third are devoted to special copy 
regarding your particular bank. To 
all appearances it is published only 
by you. 

No other advertising material is nec- 
essary if you use THE SUCCESSFUL 
SAVER. Its flexibility enables you 
to tell the entire story of your bank 
to every depositor and prospect. 

And it GETS RESULTS. We have 
the proof in opinions of banks that 
use it. 


Send the coupon below—TODAY. 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


230 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 


230 E. Ohie St., Chicage 


Send us complete information regarding 
THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER. 






1000, and his signature. In order that 
there may be no opportunity for for- 
gery, this slip must be signed in the pres- 
ence of the office attendant. The at- 
tendant then takes from the numerical 
file, ecard number 1000. On this ecard 
there must appear the same signature 
as on the slip, and the physical descrip- 
tion on the card must correspond with 
that of the person signing the entrance 
slip. 


The office attendant stamps the en- 
trance slip with a time stamp, which 
records on the slip not only the date, 
but the time to the exact minute. The 
slip is also initialed by the office at- 
tendant to show by whom is has been 
checked. The slip is then handed to 
John Jones to present to the vault at- 
tendant. Inasmuch as there is a lapse 
of time in which the slip is in the hands 
of Mr. Jones and it might be said the 
slip could be altered, and other key 
numbers substituted, we limit the time 
in which he may have it accepted by the 
vault attendant to two minutes. This 
is on the theory that about the only way 
the number on the slip can be altered 
so that we cannot detect it is with 
liquid eraser which must be allowed 
to dry. It takes over two minutes to 
dry liquid eraser. If blotted, it can 
he readily detected. Upon receiving the 
entrance slip, the vault attendant checks 
the time and the initials of the desk 
attendant; if it is over the two-minute 
limit, it is refused, and Mr. Jones is 
asked politely to step back to the office. 
In this way all discussion takes place 
at the office, and the vault attendant’s 
attention is never diverted from his 
duty of closely watching the vault. 
Now that we have the entrance slip 
properly checked, delivered, ete., the 
vault attendant goes to the box which 
the slip designates, opens the door in 
the presence of Mr. Jones, takes from 
it and hands _to him the tin box. 
Here our responsibility to a large 
measure ceases until Mr. Jones is again 
ready to put his things away. If the 
vault attendant assists Mr. Jones in 
placing the box in its receptacle the at- 
tendant must at all times be in the 
clear view of Mr. Jones and Mr. Jones 
must see the door locked. Once locked, 
the door cannot be opened again with- 
out again complying with the require- 
ments which I have deseribed. Often 
a customer will lock his box and im- 
mediately he has forgotten something so 


he asks the attendant to again open the | 


box. Should we open it under the cir- 
cumstances, the attendant would be using 
his memory, which we do not allow. 
A new entrance slip is required. 


As an example that possession of 
keys is not a means of identification, 
let us suppose John Jones, who has 
rented box No. 1000, and who is well- 
known to us from his frequent visits 
to our vaults, has in some way come 
into possession of the keys of box 500. 
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Mr. Jones believes we know him well 
and also know that he has a box in our 
vaults. he desires to take a chance of 
gaining access to box 500. He must, 
in the presence of the attendant, sign 
his own name and write on the slip 
“500,” the number of the box. The 
attendant takes card No. 500 from the 
file. The name of John Jones does not 
appear thereon, and neither does this 
man signing correspond with the physi- 
eal description on the ecard, and John 
Jones would be asked to explain how 
the keys of this box came into his pos- 
session. 

Used entrance slips are immediately 
deposited in a locked box, never again 
to be handled by the vault attendant, 
but filed for reference with the atten- 
ant’s number on each slip, at the end of 
the day’s business. 

During the past five years there have 
been a number of losses in safe deposit 
vaults and quite a few of the cases have 
come into court. These cases without 
exception, after a long and _ tedious 
journey have found their way into the 
Supreme Court of the state in which 
they were tried. There are still few, 
and in most states no laws which clearly 
define the liability of a vault, and 
therefore little or nothing on which to 
base an opinion. 

In the absence of a definite law, it 
was decided to take the general methods 
used as a standard against which the 
evidence submitted might be measured. 
Perhaps the most notable example of 
this is the case of the Bank of Tracy. 
Through weakness in the physical strue- 
ture, lack of guards at night, no burg- 
lar alarm, ete., the bank was robbed. 
After much delay a decision was ren- 
dered in favor of the bank. In part 
the Court held, “That the limit of a 
bailee’s obligation is the exercise of or- 
dinary care, and he cannot be said to 
be insurer of the property against 
theft, if he has exercised such care.” 

“Tt would seem that the ordinary care 
required of a bank in a case like this 
is that the construction of the bank 
building, and the methods of protee- 
tion, and the general conduct of its 
business should conform to those of 
banks in similar communities.” While 
this particular case deals only with the 
physical conditions during the closed 
hours, there have been a sufficient num- 

ber of cases tried, which deal with 

losses during the open hours, in whieh 
the same line of reasoning has been 
used, to convince any reasonable per- 
son that a means or standard by whieh 

a vault’s liability may be judged, has 

been definitely established. 


Announcement is made of the col 
solidation of the McAlester Trust Com- 
pany and the City National Bank, Me 
Alester, Oklahoma. Business is being 
conducted at the Trust Company's 
banking house. 
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HOW THE AUDITOR’S REPORT 
CAN FORTIFY MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 45) 
that such deposits did not compare 
favorably with the bonds pledged to 

secure them. 

As in due from banks, so in due to 
banks, it might be well to report barks 
which have not reconciled their accounts 
for three months and also all disputed 
exceptions. The unclaimed balances and 
the dormant savings accounts ought to 
be mentioned, explaining the methods 
used to prevent unauthorized with- 
drawals. The dates on which proofs 
were made and totals outstanding on 
such dates, should also be shown. 

A complete list of commercial credits 
issued and acceptances under these 
eredits would be of interest to the di- 
rectors. Credits and acceptances are 
generally verified by letters to the pur- 
chasers. Mention should be made of 
this fact and also of any exceptions. 

Auditing of income and expenses is 
equally important with auditing of 
assets and liabilities and the auditor’s 
report must assure the directors that all 
earnings have been accounted for and 
that all expenses and interest paid were 
proper. Where the accrual basis is used 
the reserves for unearned, uncollected 
and unpaid interest must be certified to 
be correct as shown on the balance sheet. 

Attention should be called to unusual 
items in the expense account and a com- 
parison of this account with the previous 
year would be of value. The expense 
account provides more opportunities for 
suggestions and criticisms than almost 
any other. The auditor comes in contact 
with every department in the bank and 
has countless opportunities to detect 
waste in supplies, expensive printed 
forms used where a cheaper form would 
serve the purpose equally well, in- 
efficiency among clerks and cumbersome 
and antiquated systems. 

A list of unpaid interest on bonds, 
farm loans and real estate loans should 
be included showing date due and steps 
taken to collect. 

Any extraordinary increase or de- 
crease in interest earned or interest paid 
would be questioned, so an analysis of 
this situation might well be included in 
the report. This can be done by refer- 
ring to the average statement of condi- 
tion and the current rates. 

At the beginning of this article it was 
stated that an auditor was charged with 
verifying the stewardship of assets and 
property held in trust. Under the latter 
class would come property left for safe- 
keeping and collateral. This report should 
show the total of negotiable securities 
held, the date of audit and the nature 
of all safeguards surrounding the 
handling of this property. The insur- 
ance carried to protect this property 
should also be mentioned. If tracers 
are sent to the owners, that fact and the 
result should be included in the report. 
The above includes only a few of the 
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Vinland was forgotten when Columbus 
“discovered the New World” 


West—West to Iceland—West 
to Greenland—West to Frisland 
—to Vinland, with its gentle clime, 
its grapes, its fertile soil! Such 
was the path of the Vikings to 
America and New England five 
hundred years before Columbus 
touched San Salvador. When 
these settlements disappeared, 
Vinland became forgotten—be- 
came a myth like Atlantis. 

Had the Vikings conceived the 
idea of mapping the course of 
their travels, the history of the 
world might have been different. 
Then others could have followed 
to the land that lay waiting with its 
promise of liberty and wealth. 


The advance of civilization is 
dependent on the ability of man 
to put down his progress for others 
to use. For -more than half a 
century of constant change it has 
been the inspiring work of 
RAND M©NALLY & COMPANY 
to compile information of all the 
varying activities of man and to 
present it in convenient and at- 
tractive form for home and busi- 
ness use—official auto trails maps, 
mileage maps, radio maps, city 
guides, commercial maps, histori-. 
cal maps, biblical maps, atlases, 
globes. They are always reason- 
ably priced. For sale at all leading 
bookstores and stationers. 


RaAnpbD MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 








duties of the bank auditor. In addition, 
these include filing of income tax, capital 
stock tax and circulation tax returns, 
earning and dividend reports, pension 


funds, employes activities, insurance 
earried on banking house, furniture and 
fixtures, fidelity bonds, ete., as well as 
any other matters which cannot prop- 
erly be taken under any of the fore- 
going heads. 
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BETTER LIGHTING AS A PART OF 


YOUR 


NEW BUILDING PLANS 


How to safeguard both your employes’ welfare 


and your 


maintenance costs 


by 


attention 


now to natural and artificial lighting facilities 


By WARREN D. BRUNER 


President, Bruner & Simmons, Office Layout Specialists 


PPER Broadway in New York City 
presents a spectacular appearance 
at night. It is a remarkable exhibition 
of the development of modern lighting. 
The candle-lighted nooks in many of the 
present-day coffee shops are attractive 
chiefly because of the skillful lighting 
effects. 

Yet neither represents the ideal light- 
ing for a bank, and fortunately we no 
longer find many examples of these 
two extremes. But other mistakes 
equally harmful or costly are still com- 
mon despite all that has been written 
on the subject. So important is light- 
ing in the conduct of business that the 
subject is worthy of special attention in 
designing a new building. 

Although exact statistics are not 
available, it is safe to say that about 
sixty per cent of men past middle age 
wear glasses. Fifty years ago, this per- 
centage was probably less than half. 
Part of this increase is due to greater 
attention being paid to the question. 


Three examples of indir ting for banks. 
the cenamneuten eet th “First 


But part is due also to the greater 
strain placed upon the eyes by the na- 
ture. of modern business. 

So, if we have any regard for the 
welfare of our employes, if we are in- 
terested in the accuracy of the work 
performed, and if we care to get the 
most in the way of lighting results from 
the money spent, we should study 
thoroughly the problem of lighting at 
the time we are doing the preliminary 
planning of the new bank building, and 
we should adopt a policy of installa- 
tion and maintenance that will ade- 
quately provide for these considerations. 

What Constitutes Good Lighting 

“Plenty of light” does not necessarily 
mean good lighting. Highly concen- 
trated light may give greater sharpness 
of vision but with greater fatigue. Less 
intense light, well diffused, permits more 
sustained use of the eyes but with less 
clearness. Obviously, the nature of the 
work to be performed should determine 
the intensity to be sought. For general 


office work, between 6 and 12 foot- 
candles on a working plane 30 inches 
above the floor should be provided; for 
work requiring close application, be- 
tween 10 and 20 foot-candles; and for 
work necessitating extreme strain for 
short periods, still higher intensities are 
called for. 

To meet these requirements, lighting 
engineers recommend general illumina- 
tion to take care of the first, segrega- 
tion in rooms exceptionally well lighted 
by general illumination for the second, 
and general lighting supplemented by 
individual fixtures for the third. Little, 
if any, of the work in a bank except in 
the eages or bookkeeping department, 
justifies individual fixtures or desk 
lights which incidentally are more ex- 
pensive to install and to maintain as 
well as being harmful to the eyes and 
detracting from the appearance of the 
room. 

Since plenty of light alone is not the 
answer, what are the factors that enter 


The U. S. National Bank of Omaha, to the left, uses the ‘‘cove’” method. The center view shows 
e First National Bank of Los Angeles, while the Bank of South San Francisco has installed the ‘“‘bank unit” 


method shown to the right in which the light reflectors are installed in the moulding on top of the tellers’ cages. 
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The laws of proportion are carefully observed in 
Midland Terra Cotta ornamentation. The princi- 
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into correct illumination? 
these are: 

1. Freedom from direct glare re- 
sulting from unshaded or inade- 
quately shaded light sources located 
within the field of vision, or from 
too great contrast between the bright 
light source and a dark background 
or adjacent surfaces. 

2. Freedom from reflected glare 
from polished surfaces as tops of 
desks, papers, books, ete. This is an- 
noying because of the necessity for 
directing the eyes toward those sur- 


Briefly, 
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volume well-diffused. The intensity 
of daylight including direct sunlight 
is as high as 10,000 foot-candles; 
of skylight with cloudless sky, up to 
1500; and with a cloudy sky, up 
to 2500 foot-candles. 

3. Harmful ultra-violet and in- 
fra-red rays are filtered out by the 
ozone and water vapor respectively, 
of the atmosphere. 

4. Because it contains rays of all 
colors in right proportions, natural 
light from the north sky permits 
accurate color determination. Most 


Above an interior view of the Federal Land Bank of Baltimore, showing how Venetian blinds help 
to prevent glare and to keep sunlight diffused throughout the entire banking room. Below, a 
view showing the contrast when only ordinary window shades are used. 


faces, and because the eyes are by 
nature especially sensitive to light 
rays coming from below. 
3. Freedom from shadows or dif- 
ference in brightness of surfaces. 
To secure good lighting, we must first 
consider the sources. There are two 
groups, natural and artificial. 
Natural Light 
Natural light is either the direct light 
of the sun, or sunlight reflected from 
the sky or atmosphere, such as enters 
through windows that do not have direct 
exposure. The latter is better than the 
former because better diffused. Nat- 
ural light has a number of advantages 
over artificial light: 
1. It is the light to which the eye 
is accustomed. 


2. It is delivered in enormous 
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artificial lights are deficient in violet 
and blue rays and contain an excess 
of orange and red, although special 
glass filter plates can be used to give 
true color values when matching 
colors is desired. 

5. It contains rays that have a 
purifying germicidal effect although 
some of these are filtered out by 
passing through window glass. 

6. It is free from deep shadows 
because the objects not in direct sun 
receive reflected light from the at- 
mosphere and other objects which 
are in the direct sun. 

On the other hand, the disadvantages 
of natural light are the direct and re- 
flected glare as far as direct sunlight 
is concerned, and the lack of dependa- 
bility. ; 

Natural light will not penetrate a 
room more than thirty feet from the 
windows. If a room is to be wider than 
that it should have windows on both 
sides, or if on the top floor, skylights. 

Because of that lack of dependability 


and because of the need for light at 
night when natural light is not avail. 
able, supplemental lighting by artificial] 
means is necessary. 

Recent developments in the gas man. 
tle have tended to bring gas lighting 
back from the oblivion into which elec. 
trie lighting had about consigned jt, 
As now used, it has little glare, ap. 
proaches sunlight in color values, con- 
tains few of the ultra-violet rays and 
through the release of moisture has a 
healthful effect upon the atmosphere of 
a room, although increasing the con- 
sumption of oxygen. But because of 
the poisonous effect of leaks, the fire 
risk and its lack of flexibility as com- 
pared with electricity, it is not in gen- 
eral use. 

Electric lighting, originally because 
of its flexibility and susceptibility to 
control, has become the standard for 
office lighting by artificial means. The 
development of the tungsten, and more 
recently, the nitrogen bulbs, which have 
permitted greater intensities at lower 
costs, has strengthened its position. 

Measures to Secure Good Lighting 

Without any increase in operating 
costs a large modern office building in- 
creased the useful illumination of its 
artificial lighting installation between 
40 and 60 per cent. Since it did this 
by the adoption of simple measures, it 
is reasonable to suppose that a similar 
procedure at the time of erection will 
prove even more economical from the 
start. There are some measures apply- 
ing to both natural and artificial light- 
ing, and others applying only to one 
or the other. 

The color of the walls, fixtures, hang- 
ings and furniture have greater influ- 
ence on the quantity of illumination 
than is usually recognized. Dark paint 
and dark furniture and hangings absorb 
from 50 to 90 per cent of the light cast 
upon them. The following table shows 
the reflection factors of various colors: 

COLOR REFLECTION FACTOR 
82 per cent 
76 per cent 
74 per cent 
70 per cent 
67 per cent 
60 per cent 
56 per cent 
51 per cent 
46 per cent 


Gray White 
Light Cream 
Light Green 
Lemon Yellow 
Medium Pink 
Light Gray 
Golden Yellow 
Medium Gray 
Dark Orange ........ 37 per cent 
Coffee Yellow 27 per cent 
Medium Red ......... 20 per cent 
Cadet Blue 15 per cent 
12 per cent 
Dark Green 10 per cent 
Obviously a white ceiling with some 
light tint on the side walls or light 


Use open letters signed by an 
othcer thru 
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UNION NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WICHITA, KANSAS 


EDITH ROCKEFELLER-McCORMICK, Trust Owner 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 


E. D. KRENN, Associate Architect 


605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II]linois 
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colored marble, if marble is used, will 
give greater efficiency than if either or 
both are dark, no matter how decorative 
they may be in that condition. 

The surface of walls and furniture 
must also be considered. <A_ highly 
polished surface like glass desk tops 
or marble walls reflects the light back 
from one point, while a rough or cor- 
rugated surface breaks up or diffuses 
the light rays. The amount of light 
reflected remains the same if the color 
is the same. For the avoidance of re- 
flected glare, use stippled or mat sur- 
face paints instead of glazed, and avoid 
highly polished articles in the room. 

The third measure applying to both 
natural and artificial lighting is one of 
maintenance. The slightest aceumula- 
tion of dust or dirt will materially eut 
down the amount of light transmitted. 
For a bank a warning not to let the 
windows get dirty is hardly necessary, 
but is the same true as regards bulbs, 
bowls and reflectors of the artificial 
lighting system? Yet the latter is much 
more important. Because of its great 
intensity, natural light can penetrate 
the dust film on a window in sufficient 
quantities to give adequate light, but 
artificial light is not delivered in suffi- 
cient intensity to permit a 20 per cent 
without being felt. Yet win- 
dows are cleaned weekly, and light fix- 
tures irregularly or at longer intervals. 
At the outset, therefore, a policy should 
be adopted that will prevent loss of illu- 
mination through accumulations of dirt 
and dust. How frequent cleaning is 
needed will be determined largely by 
the type of fixture adopted. 

A row of columns across the front or 
along the sides of a bank gives a 
stately and majestic appearance. It 
also causes the windows to be set back 
and consequently cuts down very ma- 
terially the amount of natural light that 
ean enter. The same row of columns, 
or some other artistic consideration, fre- 
quently causes the windows to be 
smaller. Perhaps the same or an 
equally pleasing effect can be obtained 
and still leave the windows at the out- 
side plane of the bank wall, and large 
enough to admit as much light as pos- 
sible. This is the best light that can 
be obtained and surely it is worth while 
having your architect exercise his in- 
genuity to get all that is possible and 
still give a pleasing exterior. 

One of the objections to direct sun- 
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light is its too great intensity. Awn- 
ings, shades and blinds are used to shut 
out the direct rays of he sun. But in 
so doing, the regions remote from the 
windows are left relatively dark. The 
most effective device to overeome this 
difficulty is the use of venetian blinds 
instead of shades or awnings. These 
can be raised or lowered as desired and 
the angle of the slats reflects the rays of 
the sun up to the ceiling where they 
are again reflected down. They give 
greater light to the interior of the room 
and lessen the light right by the win- 
dows. 

The first decision to make as regards 
artificial lighting is the type of fixture 
to be selected. There are three distinet 
types: 

1. Direct, in which the light 
passes directly to the surface to be 
lighted without being reflected from 
either the walls or ceiling. The re- 
flecting equipment may be either: 

glass or 


a. Open, porcelain 


enamel reflectors, or, 
b. Enelosing or semi-enclosing. 


2. Indirect, in which the light 
from the lamp strikes upon a mirror 
or enameled metal and is reflected to 
the ceiling from which it is diffused 
into the room. No direct light ean 
strike the eye since the lamps are 
concealed either by the suspended 
bowl or by the cove in the side wall. 
For artistie effect a translucent glass 
bowl is used and a small amount of 
light permitted to pass through a 
hole in the mirror in which an opal 
glass is put. This leaves the light 
souree still the ceiling, but permits 
the bowl to be slightly luminous. 
3. Semi-indirect, for which an 
inverted translucent bow] is used to 
reflect a high precentage of the light 
toward the ceiling and permits only 
a small part of the light to be trans- 
mitted directly through the bowl. 
As regards freedom from direct glare, 
reflected glare and shadows, and for 
adaptability to the arrangement of fur- 
niture, the indirect fixture ranks first; 
semi-indirect, second; and direct last. 
As regards appearance of the room 
when lighted, semi-indireet ranks first 
indirect, second; 
and direct, last. With respect to the 
efficiency of illumination upon the hori- 
zontal plane, and cost of maintenance, 
the direct is first; semi-indirect, second; 
and indirect last. 

If the considerations mentioned pre- 


viously are given the weight they de-~ 


serve, the type selected will be one of 
the indirect or semi-indirect types. 

Yet, not all of these are equally de- 
sirable. . An ornamental fixture that 
supports the globe from below cuts off 
an appreciable amount of light. An 
upright, slender-shaped globe throws 
most of the light sideways, while a 
shallow, mushroom-shaped globe throws 
more up to the ceiling whence it is re- 
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flected direct'y down on to the desk sur. 
face where it is wanted. 
at the top collect more dust and cos 
more to keep clean than the enclosing 
globe, especially if the upper slopes of 
the latter are such as to prevent mueh 
dust from adhering to the surface. And 
finally, with the semi- indirect type, or 
direct with enclosing globe, the quality 
of the glass is important to prevent too 
great a loss of light through absorption, 


Globes open 


The question of cleaning has preyi- 
ously been mentioned, but it deserves 
special attention. In a room lighted by 
open bowl, indirect fixtures, the inten- 
sity of illumination at the desk-top 
level was increased 66 per cent by clean- 
ing out the dust that had been per- 
mitted to accumulate. An extreme ease, 
it is true, but wiping lamps and bowls 
every two weeks and washing every two 
nionths would have prevented such a loss. 

The spacing and hanging height of 
fixtures are other important items. 
When most of the light received on the 
desk is reflected from the ceiling, the 
spacing and suspension distances of 
the fixtures and the intensities of the 
lamps, should be such that there are no 
spots on the ceiling where the direst 
light does not reach. This condition 
ean be brought about by either a large 
number of small units or a small nun- 
ber of large units. Because the cost of 
fixtures is less and because one large 
lamp gives more light for the power 
consumed than a number of small lamps 
totaling the same number of watts, the 
latter arrangement is usually preferred. 
In this connection, it is well to note that 
the nitrogen-filled bulbs are more eco- 
nomieal than the vacuum bulbs. 

It should be unnecessary to call at- 
tention to the fact that the voltage of 
the lamps should correspond to that of 
the lighting system. Variations from this 
result in either reduced light or short- 
ened life of the lamp. The 110 volt 
range is more economical than the 220. 

Replacement of lamps after a certain 
period of use should also be on the main- 
tenance schedule as after 1000 hours 
their efficiency rapidly decreases. 

So, as an essential in securing effee- 
tive operation in the new building, the 
lighting question should be given seti- 
ous study to the end that provision be 
made for securing the maximum amount 
of natural light possible through large, 
well-placed, and correctly shaded wit- 
dows; that as regards the artificial 
lighting system, the right type of fix 
tures, right spacing,’ right hanging 
height, right voltage and right lamps 
be select-d; that the most effective 
paints and decorations be used; and 
that proper maintenance policies and 
schedules be drawn up at the same time 
to keep the system at the height of ifs 
efficiency. This foresight will result 
not only in better work on the part of 
more contented employes, but in more 
economical operation. 



























Crawfordsville State Bank 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 






@ The first question to be consid- 
ered when contemplating the erec- 
tion of a building is whether it is 
more advisable to erect an exclusive 
bank building or to erect a combina- 
tion bank and office building. This 
isa matter of investment and income, 
based on the value of the ground on 
which the building is to be erected, 
and the probable income that can 
be derived from the office space. 












@ The bank architect who devotes 
his entire time and attention to the 
designing of banks gains knowledge 
and information which one who 
plans and equips a bank occasionally 
has no means of acquiring. This is 
quite logical and should require no 
discussion, but unfortunately many 
bankers go to some friend or patron 
who is an architect, without con- 
sidering the man’s ability or expe- 
tience along special lines. He may 
be a splendid architect, yet not be 
a bank specialist. 



















Bank of Edwardsville 
Edwardsville, Ill. 
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Sr. Louis BANK Burtpinc & Equipment Co. 


Examples of Modern Bank Construction 


N BANK DESIGN one looks for simplicity, 

dignity and durability, more perhaps 
than in any other class of buildings. Just 
as the banker himself is an important and 
stabilizing factor in his community, so his 
building should lead and rightly mfluence 
the architecture of his community. The 
home of a well founded banking institution 
should not merely house a bank; it must be 
designed to hold its own among other 
buildings; its simplicity and dignity must 
dominate. Its style and character should 
be permanently acceptable, not merely 
reflecting the fad of the moment, since it is 
built not for this year or decade, but for a 
long period’of time. 





Waukegan National Bank 
aukegan, Ill. 


@ Anyone contemplating the erection of 
new banking quarters or the remodeling 
of an old bank building will do well to 
investigate our single contract plan, which 
keeps under one control all details of plan, 
construction, decoration and equipment. 
Our one organization does it all. No divi- 
sion of responsibility. No uncertainty as 
to costs. You know in advance exactly 
who is doing the work, when it will be 
finished and how much it is going to cost 
you. An inquiry involves no obligation 
and may save time, money and annoyance. 
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American Exchange National Bank 
St. Louis, Mo. 





( What are other essential elements 

to consider in planning a bank build- 

ing? The plan, with especial con- 
O 


sideration for the addition of 50 or 
100 per cent more space, should be 
the prime consideration. Strange 
as it may seem, this idea of addi- 
tional space is usually not consid- 
ered at all—either first or last. ‘It 
has caused many institutions to pay 
liberally or even extravagantly for 
ground alongside their buildings 
that need not have been purchased 
at all if their buildings had been 
designed and planned for additional 
stories. 


@ Many two or three-story bank 
buildings are paying taxes on ail 
space above their buildings that is 
costing them mightily because their 
buildings are so planned and con- 
structed that they cannot add other 
stories. The ideal bank building 
should, therefore, be planned to 
add extra stories. 























Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 
Lexington, Ky. 
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HANDICAPPED WHILE REMODELING? [ 


THEN USE PUBLICITY 


How advertising helped an Indiana bank not 


only to hold old customers but also to win 


profitable new business during this period 


ROBABLY banks realize the 
opportunities for increasing busi- 
ness through publicity during the dis- 
agreeable process of remodeling the 
building. The banker usually simply 
bemoans the inconvenience and disorder. 


The Central National Bank of Green- 
castle, Indiana, discovered not a few 
advantages in the obstacles met in re- 
modeling, and its experiments and dis- 
coveries may contain suggestions for 
other banks when they remodel, build, 
or expand. 


few 


The bank is located in a small college 
town. Before remodeling, only the 
front half of its 25x100 feet building 
was used, because the vault was in the 
middle, which prevented expansion with- 
out rebuilding. Wicket space, officers’ 
quarters and banking room were all 
inadequate. The light was poor and the 
ventilation bad. At first it was thought 
that a new building on a new site would 
be the only remedy, but because the ad- 
ministration found the old location so 
firmly fixed in the minds of the public 
as the “Central Bank Corner” this idea 
was abandoned, and plans for the re- 
modeling of the old building were drawn 
up not by architects alone, but ac- 


A Bank 
Built on the 





Success of the Kesrene 
Young Men 
it has Helped 


Window 1 


@ Receives payments on notes 
and collections. cives out of 





@ Issues drafts on principal cites 
of the United States and foreign 
countries, American Express and 
American Bankers Association 
Traveler's Checks. 

@ Receives securities, contracts, 
etc., left for safe keeping. 


Window 2 
H. L. WELLS, 
First Asst. Cashier and Secretary 


@ Receives deposits for credit in 
Ceatral National Bank. Pays 


One of the mailing pieces that helped to introduce the remodeled banking home and the employes to the public. 
and directory copy used. 
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By HAZEL M. ALVERSON 


cording to officers’ and employes’ re- 
quirements. Incidentally, it isn’t often 
that employes help in drawing up 
plans for the building in which they 
work. 

The reconstruction of the bank build- 
ing and an advertising campaign were 
started simultaneously. 

Newspapers carried advertisements 
relating to the progress of the institu- 
fion since its organization—featuring 
the fact that it had been necessary to 
rebuild four times in 40 years, due to 
unanticipated increase in business. 


Rebuilding without interruption to 
business took extra time as there was 
no place to move while the work went 
on. Desks and cages had to be moved 
to the rear of the building in jammed 
quarters while the front was torn out 
and rebuilt. A board partition was 
put up and a side entrance made. This 
entrance was obstructed from view on 
the main street and the bank was con- 
fronted with the problem of customers 
being confused, and prospective cus- 
tomers considering that the bank looked 
unsafe. These and other difficulties, 
however, were overcome with publicity. 
Advertisements and news stories were 
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This directory of Central Bank Service has been prepared for the convenience of the public in transacting business either in person or by telephone 
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published dealing with the change, and 
on the night the move was made the 
mailing list was cireularized with cards 
asking the public to be as lenient as 
possible and to co-operate in the ex- 
pediting of business. 


A banner was stretched across the 
street in front of the temporary en- 
trance, and sidewalk ‘signs in front of 
the old entrance. Directions pointed 
from the main street to the side en- 
trance and one sign crossed the main 
street. Inside plain cards with plain 
directions enabled the patrons to do 
their banking without confusion. 


One of the best pieces of publicity 
was a centennial booklet, distributed a 
few weeks previous to the centennial 
celebration of the county. About 4,000 
of these were distributed. The booklet 
is still sent to newcomers in the con- 
munity to acquaint them with the 
county, and particularly the bank that 
had played no small part in the “hun- 
dred years progress.” 

During the actual reconstruction, the 
bank kept the papers supplied with 
stories concerning the building—especi- 
ally relating to the new massive vault 
and its installation. This vault and 
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to Bring Their 
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to our Officials 
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© Good Insurance—Life, fire. 

tornado, automobile, boiler, plate 

glass, surety bonds. 
‘SEND FOR SAYERS 








Novel features are the floor plat 
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What Our 
Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations, pre- 
liminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color 
design of proposed 
building, 


2—Complete plans, spec- 
ifications, full size de- 
tails and awarding of 
contracts in conjunc- 
tion with owner. 


| 3—Complete superin- 
tendence. 





If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W rite for our brochure on the “Open Door to Bank Architecture” 


W. Gispons UFFENDELL, INC. Bank Architect — 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











entrance weighs 22 tons and it required 
one week to transport it to the building, 
and set it in place. The heavy load 
with large signs attracted great atten- 
tion and the fact that the city officials 
denied the use of certain streets for the 
transportation of the huge vault made 
a good news story. In all advertising 
matter the new vault was featured with a 
small sketch on ecards, letters, or pub- 
lished advertisements. Every opportu- 
nity for a story was used. 

In the advertising campaign a pic- 
ture of the vault entrance was used with 
the slogan, “The Safest Place in Put- 
nam County.” For several days the 
papers carried short stories concerning 
the installation of the vault, and owing 
to the fact that it was installed during 
& period of numerous bank robberies 
the public was able to see with its own 
eyes the excellent protection provided. 

Mailing cards showing a picture of 
the new vault and assuring patrons that 
safe deposit boxes were being well 
guarded during the course of construc- 
tion, were sent out. 

One of the most important publicity 
features was a ‘souvenir check—distri- 
buted. to every house in the town and 
to every rural route patron in the 
county and surrounding territory— 
Which was attached to a little cireular. 
This check was drawn up in the sum 
of one dollar and was “good for one 
dollar on a souvenir term account or 





on a new safe deposit box.” 

Approximately 25 per cent of the 
new safe deposit boxes that were in- 
stalled were rented as a direct result 
of this safe deposit campaign. 

During the entire course of construe- 
tion news stories—most of them written 
by the bank officials—were supplied 
the papers and every suggestion for 


STONY ISLAND STATE SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. 




























direct mail advertising and other forms 
of advertising was used. 

When it came time to move back into 
new quarters the mailing list was again 
cireularized. The papers carried longer 
stories and the public began to look 
forward to the opening. 

The night before the opening a stock- 


holders’ dinner was held in the lobby 














The convenient location of the safe deposit vault in its remodeled 


uarters was also featured in 


the publicity copy of the Central National nk. 
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of the bank to which all the stockhold- 
ers were invited—the first thing of this 
kind attempted in the community. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the history of the 
institution was reviewed. Souvenirs 
distributed were handsome leather check 
book covers in the back of which were 
eards of introduction. Mailing pieces 
showing the floor plan and a directory 
of departments and special issues of 
local papers were also distributed to 
each stockholder with the suggestion 
that he send them to friends who might 
be interested. The president explained 
at the dinner that the cards of intro- 
duction were furnished to the stock- 
holders in order to assist them in send- 
ing new clients to the bank. Since that 
oceasion most of the stockholders have 
shown an inclination to co-operate more 
closely in obtaining new business and 
many accounts received can now be 
traced to that evening when the neées- 
sity of stockholders’ co-operation was 
stressed. After the dinner a moving 
picture screen was set up in the bank- 
ing room and four reels showing the 
process of vault manufacturing were 
displayed—through the courtesy of the 
vault company. A picture was also 
shown depicting the operation and ad- 
vantage of burglar alarms. This pic- 
ture was supplied by the Burglar Alarm 
Company. 

The following day was “Housewarm- 
ing” with all the friendly touch that the 
word implies. Orchestral music was 
furnished during the two days and one 
evening of the opening and a constant 
stream of people passed through the 
building and vault. 

The success of the architectural treat- 
ment was a matter of particular in- 
terest because of the additional space 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ALBION 
ALBION, PA. 


We invite your correspondence 


SHUTTS & MORRISON 
BANK ARCHITECTS 


Marine Bank Building 
ERIE, PENNA. 





which was made available in such a 
narrow building—25x100 feet except the 
front which is 18 feet wide. 

One of the noticeable features of the 
banking room is the absence of parti- 
tions. The banking sereen was laid 
out with the view of giving the staff the 
best possible light. The center lobhy 
arrangement was used successfully for 
such a narrow room. The single cages 
were of ‘uniform size and could be 


immediately upon entering the bank’s 
lobby one is now able to see the officers 
and this improves the good will of the 
public. When asked where his private 
room was to be, the president replied 
that no business was transacted in the 
bank which it was necessary to trans- 
act in secret. Although when privacy is 
desired there is ample space in the 
officers’ quarters adjoining the vestibule, 


where clients can sit without being seen 
thrown together to make double cages from the lobby. 

at any time by simply removing a_sma: Much care was taken to see that the 
panel. These cages were sep -,, massive vault door was in full view 
by counters and a plate glasseiy; val! from any place in the room. 

rising 18 inches from the the, , , The bank is now adding a “pill-box” 
counter. The management ‘** a!’ over the front vestibule which is oceu- 
point to keep the employ vied by an armed guard. This com- 
contact with the publie and u uf mands, the entire lobby, vault entrance, 

segregating them behind the scenes’ cqges, ‘aad also the street and sidewalk 
their personality is a up as a; | or considerable distance in front of 
as possible. 
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COMBINED 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$273.000.00 


GREENCASTLE. INDIANA 


Worth a dollar 
of Anybody's money. 


The attached check is presented with our compli- 
ments. We are sending a dollar to each of 4500 homes for 
the purpose of helping more people to financial inde- 
pendence and peace of mind. 


This check can give you that "money in the bank” 
feeling. Bring it to us to start your “getting ahead’ 
fund. We will open a Souvenir Tezm acccunt in which this 
dollar is a conditional deposit, and at that time will 
explain the details of this offer. 


In case you already have an Interest (savings) 
account here, we suggest that you use the check as an 
initial deposit in the name of some member of your family, 
or pase it along to some employe or friend in whom you 
are interested. 


Should you not wish to use the check to start an 
account it will be accepted as part payment on a new safe 
deposit box in our new fire and buglar-proof vault; on 
& popular size box this is equivalent to a discount of 
33 1/3%. Put your mind at ease by keeping ALL valuable 
papers in your private safe in thie massive strong room. 


These offers are good only for a limited time and 
we suggest that you take advantage of them during the 
week of our Housewarming. Look us over anyway; we'll be 
glad to show you through our new bank. 


Very truly yours, 


pin: 


President 





Another help in building deposits and i a boxes was the credit check which was 
‘or $1.00. 
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pank. Special officer on duty is in- 
structed to “shoot to kill” all would-be 
hold-up men. 

In remodeling, the management did 
not forget a space for women clients 
and decided to put this on the baleony. 
Instead of calling it a rest room it was 
ealled a woman’s balcony. It is at- 
tractively furnished with wicker chairs, 
desk and table, and attracts the eye as 
one’ enters the banking room. There 
seemed to be no need for a large room, 
as a public room was provided in the 


eourt house opposite the honk = 
baleony overlooks the lobby and enables 


people seated there to watch the front , 
entrance and see their friends whom 
they have arranged to meet at the bank’ 
A conference room adjoins this ba’ 

This is used frequently for meet.ngs - 
local organizations and also as a di 
rectors’ room. In the left-hand corne 
at the front of the building the pane 
ment provided a corner for the men, as 
this bank has always been regarded as 
more or less a club for out-of-town 3 
clients as well as for local citizens. "iewoit Main Public Space 

7 1a 


Seareely an hour passes when this cor- a gl 
er of the lobby is not filled with men ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
necting either by appointment or by 

chance. Everything is traded here, Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 

from cows to real estate. 

Visitors to the opening probably did 
not realize that the greatest difference : 
in the lobby was caused by a change in Carried out in imported Travertine 
lights, for at night the bank is now floors and walls with ornamental 
illuminated with four soft lobby lamps plaster for the ceiling. The grilles 


and during the day, by deflected sun- 
GAA trough Venctien shades. and counter screens are of bronze. 


Souvenirs of flowers, cigars, and bal- 
loons were given the visitors. The bal- 
loons were to be given to the first 1000 
children accompanied by parents by . . 
noon of the first day. Every kid in the NOTHER new note in bank architecture 
amd must have had a balloon judging was struck in the designing of the 
trom the appearance of the crowded 
streets. There were also distributed Atlantic National Bank when the tellers’ 


souvenir folders called, “A Directory . ‘ 
for Transacting Business either in per- cages, which can be seen to the left of 


son or by Telephone,” which were sue- the illustration above, were wholly en- 
cessful from the beginning. There was 


no confusion on the part of clients. 
On the night of the housewarming 
one of the newspapers was almost en- 
tirely devoted to Central National Bank 
and Central Trust Company news. 
Many of the business houses and pro- 
fessional men used space in the paper 
for congratulations and the front page 
and the others carried stories of the 
completion, stories of the opening, and 
stories of the progress of the bank, of 
the building, and of the other matters. 
During the two days the visitors were 
greeted by all of the officers and em- Thomas M. James Company 
ployes and their wives. To suggest the 
popularity of the opening and the ex- 
tent of the publicity used during the 
remodeling of the bank, it might be 
mentioned that 7,200 carnations alone 3 Park St:, Boston, Mass. 
Were given out, and that this fact, to- 342 Madison Ave., New York ‘Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
gether with others would indicate that 
the opening was attended by a popula- 
tion twice that of the town. 





closed from the main banking room. 


And like all Thomas M. James’ jobs, i 
shows the finishing touches of master 
craftsmanship, 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
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A $200,000 Bank Building 


Dimensions: 
Front 44’ 
Rear 56’ 
Depth 106’ 


STATE BANK & TRUST CoO. 


Orrington Avenue and Davis Street 


A Suburb of Chicago 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
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For Sale 


for a fraction of the cost 


HIS BEAUTIFUL BUILDING, with 
its Maine granite exterior and im- 
pressive solid granite columns at the 
entrance, will be taken down and 
offered for sale to make way for the 
construction of a larger banking home. 


We will sell the granite exterior, the 
the marble interior, etc., with or 
without the fixtures and cages. The 
structure will be taken down and can 
be erected wherever required. 


It is in excellent condition and is a 
remarkable value for any bank. It 
can be adapted to a lot large enough 
to accommodate a banking business up 
to $8,000,000 in deposits. 


We will receive bids from you after 
you have inspected the building. 











SHOULD BANKS PROVIDE 
PUBLIC WASHROOMS? 


The question as to whether or not 
banks should maintain washroom facili- 
ties for their patrons becomes a topic 
for debatable discussion from the stand- 
point of whether banks are stretching 
the purpose of “service” and creating 
an unnecessary expense and overhead. 

The absence of municipal conifort 
stations and the growing tendency of 
hotels and other semi-public institutions 
to make a charge for such service seems 
to be driying the vuriiv in the larger 
cities +¥ abuse the facilities afforded by 
ane banks. In the greater number of 
i a 2nks do not maintain public 
washrooms "siege? a those used by 
their employe” p" mipe-colheeoligde.«.- 
eral featn~- °f @ properly equipped 
women’s departineif- 

Considering the upp ‘in dollar 
and cents of washrooms for employes, 
the cost is one that must be provided, 
but this operating cost soars into large 
figures when the public is indiscrimi- 
natingly admitted. In most instances 
the inacessibility of employe’s facilities 
makes it impossible for customers to 
be admitted. In this respect the bank 
is hardly annoyed with any unneces- 
sary upkeep. Several banks, however, 
maintain separate wash rooms with at- 
tendants and when these are used in 
excess the number of users creates 
costly plumbing bills; supplies and 
service. 

The hotels were finally forced to in- 
stall pay washroom systems for the 
general public and in one New York 
hotel a cash income of $32,000 a year 
is realized, whereas as previous to in- 
stallation of the pay system, thousands 
of guests and more generally the non- 
paying public caused the hotel huge 
repair bills, coupled with service of 
maintenance. 

The superintendent of a New York 
bank stated that over 1000 people a 
day made use of the facilities afforded 
by the bank each day and it was impos- 
sible to tell who was a customer, to whom 
the bank desired to extend courtesy and 
service, and who was the outsider. 

It is from the outsider that the care- 
less usage and destruction of fixtures ete. 
is traced; also stealing of towels, soap 
and any other fixture that may strike 
the fancy of the user. These supplies 
are an item of expense that must be 
reckoned with. Towels and soap, comb 
and brushes and other supplies may be 


| furnished by regular companies who op- 


erate under contract, but this service 
is costly and when there is theft the 
subseriber must pay. 


In many modern office buildings 


tenants are given keys to floor wash- 











Correspondence Envelopes 


HECO—CHICAGO 
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rooms and this solves to a great extent 
the problem for office buildings, but 
it would be impossible for a bank to 
hand out keys to its depositors and cus- 
tomers. Signs and notices are indeli- 
eate and even the most carefully worded 
is liable to offend. 


LIBERTY BANK INSTALLS 
HUGE ELECTRIC SIGN 


One of the largest bank signs in the 
world is to be erected on the roof of 
the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, New York. 
It will be ninety feet long and thirty- 
one feet in depth, ‘and its letters will 
be ten feet tall. It is to be of double 
design and the words “Liberty Bank” 
will be visible in all directions for three 
miles. The light, however, in a mass 
would be observed as a beacon for a 
considerable distance. 

The steel and iron work supporting 
the sign will weigh approximately 
thirty tons, according to Alfred C. Bos- 
som, of New York City, the architect of 
the new building which the emblem is 
to surmount. Many miles of electric 
wiring will supply the two rows of 
fifty-watt daylight lamps used in each 
of the huge letters. 

Owing to the large area of the roof 
of the Liberty’s 22-story building, the 
sign will be placed in a favorable posi- 
tion to make it effective for night dis- 
play against the dark background of 
the sky, and also valuable during the 
day, as the bold lettering has a high 
visibility in sunlight. 





The new $130,000 home of the Morris | 
Plan Bank of Toledo, Ohio, which was 








recently opened, is of modern design 
| with handsome stone and granite front. 
A mezzanine floor along the front of the FIRST NATIONAL cm Se JERSEY CITY 
building provides directors’ meeting Jersey, City, N. J. 
room and other offices. The interior 
is done in dark oak with marble floor. OTHING has been overlooked to make 
a setae “ 7 
) Contract has been awarded for the the building of the First National 
construction of the new banking home Bank of Jersey City the equal in beauty 
of the Peoples National Bank, Belle- f desi d utilit f t ti f 
villey New Jersey. The architecture is or design = “ 1 aty or construction O 
Italian renaissance, with granite ex- any bank building in the country. The 
terior. main banking room, the board room, the 
' Larger quarters have been purchased corporation room, the vaults, are not 
, recently by the Paw Paw Savings Bank, only pleasing to the eye, but are admir- 
P ‘ahi « new bel. , 
' vaw Paw, Michigan, and a new build ably adapted for the convenience of the 
, ing will be erected. - 
’ snibainents bank’s customers. 
2 Formal opening of the new banking 
rooms of the Citizens Trust Company, 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, was held A | F R E D a B O * S O M 
Q recently. The banking rooms have been ‘ . : 
enlarged by taking in a store room to Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
3 the west of the old banking quarters. | 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


. A site 250x125 feet on Ogden and 
Crawford avenues, Chicago was pur- 
chased recently for a bank and theater 
building, which the Ogden National 
Bank will build. 
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HERE IS THE ANSWER 





QUESTION NO. 1. What protee- 

tion should we give the funds and de- 

positors’ valuables stored with us? 
ANSWER. This is a much discussed 


question, especially with the smaller 
country banks. The fact, however, 
should not be overlooked that your bank 
is the depository for the community 










HE ENDURING BRONZE 
OF WHICH JACKSON 
WINDOWS ARE MADE 
AND THEIR PERFECTION 







OF MANUFACTURE GIVE 
THEM “AN UNLIMITED 
TERM OF SERVICE ~ 


WM.H. JACKSON COMPANY 
Manufacturers - - Established 1827 
333 Carroll St.,- Brooklyn, N-Y.City 









DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. DISTRIBUTORS PHILADELPHIA 






















Tus beautiful and imposing 
Granite and Bedford stone 








building was designed and is 













being built and equipped for 
the CITIZENS NATIONAL 
BANK at Romeo, Mich., 
under our Actual Cost, Guar- 
anteed, plus Fixed Fee -plan, 






with saving returned to owners. 















We will call on you, if you 


wish, without obligation. 


















Our expert advice is yours for 


~“ 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


the asking. ROMEO, MICH. 
















BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 








Chicago, Ill. 
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TO YOUR 







BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Each month you will find in this “Question 
Box” what an experienced bank engineer says 
on matters that are of vital interest to bankers 


valuables; that your bank not only 
serves the community in matters of 
routine business but that it is the safe 
storage point for the funds of the citi- 
zens. As such the bank should not 
only strive to serve the community but 
thea community should strive at all times 
to serve the bank, especially when it 
comes to the point of assisting in the 
protection of the funds and valuables 
stored in the bank’s vaults. 

With this thought in mind the bank 
should provide first of all a modern 
vault probably of heavily reinforced 
concrete as thick as seems advisable. 
Protect the entrance with a modem 
vault door. Protect the walls, floor, 
roof and door electrically—with the 
best type of alarm available—one with 
electric current always in the wires— 
the so-called closed cireuit. Connect 
this with the local fire alarm system and 
the police headquarters as well. The 
electric alarm going off alarms the 
burglar; the fire-alarm going off warns 
the community—notifies them that their 
bank, their vault is being tampered with 
and places the man power of the com- 
munity at once available for the pro- 
tection of their funds. 

QUESTION NO. 2. How much 
money should we spend for our new 
vault? 

ANSWER. This is a question your 
officers and directors alone can answer. 
You should spend all you can afford 
to spend. Consider the question care- 
fully. What type and quality of bank- 
ing service are you giving your deposi- 
tors, and how does this affect your 
vault requirements? After you decide 
how much you can afford be frank 
with your architect and tell him to build 
you the very best vault, all phases con- 
sidered, that can be built of the money 
you feel you can spend. Be certain 
not to err on this side of strength and 
protection. 

QUES‘V'ION NO. 3. What do you 
suggest as the best method for the de 
livery and collection of our customers’ 
funds? 

ANSWER. The best method is to 


. allow the customer to deliver his funds 


to the bank himself and to take his 
payrolls from the bank himself. This 
action to our mind reduces losses to 
& minimum. 

If, however, necessary service de 
mands that you deliver funds, obtain 
the best truck available, equip it with 
sufficient guards, train them carefully 
to cover stategic positions at all times 
and above all else see that the men who 































earry the funds from the truck to the 
eustomer are properly protected when 
outside the truck. Most robberies out- 
side of banks are due to improperly 
trained guards about the truck and a 
failure to guard the messengers between 
the truck and the customer to whom 
they are delivering or from whom they 
are collecting funds. 

QUESTION NO. 4. Why do so 
many banks that have altered or built 
new quarters find themselves crowded 
again within a very few years? 

ANSWER. This condition is prob- 
ably due to one of two reasons. In 
the first place banking has expanded 
within the last six or eight years more 
rapidly than ever before. Secondly, 
the building committees of banks gen- 
erally fail to consider the future of their 
business or of the community wherein 
they carry on the banking business. 
They have built for the present only 
or they have felt pessimistic about the 
future of the community. 

If a bank has been caught by unex- 
pected expansion the failure to provide 
adequate quarters was excusable but 
otherwise the individual or committee 
alone is responsible. 

QUESTION NO. 5. What is the 
present status of building costs? 

ANSWER. Building costs indicate 
a slight lowering. For the past several 
months costs have been practically sta- 
tionary with slight minor variations due 
to local causes in some districts. Indi- 
cations today seem to point to further 
recessions during the fall and early 
winter months. The present, therefore, 
may be considered an opportune time to 
make plans in order that they may be 
placed on the market for estimates when 
the favorable moment arrives. 

QUESTION NO. 6. What kind of 
flooring do you suggest for working 
spaces ? 

ANSWER. Of course it depends on 
cost to a great extent. The least costly 
would be linoleum,—one-fourth inch 
thick battleship preferred. If you 
would like to be rid of the joints be- 
tween the different pieces of linoleum 
try “Insulite” which will be found satis- 
factory and covers the entire floor with- 
out point or break of any kind. It 
costs but little more than linoleum. 
Then there is the rubber tile which is 
proving satisfactory but is a more 
expensive flooring than the other two. 
It is about the same with flooring as 
with most every other commodity, gen- 
erally the cost is a pretty good measure 
of value and first cost it not the final 
cost considering a period of several 
years. 

QUESTION NO. 7. Does building 
practice vary in different parts of the 
country ? 

ANSWER. Building practices do 
vary somewhat in different parts of the 
ountry due chiefly to local training of 
individual craftsmen and to the use of 
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LA HARPE STATE BANK, LA HARPE, ILL. 


A REMODELED BUILDING DESIGNED, 
BUILT AND EQUIPPED BY 


GEO. W. STILES COMPANY 


159 East Ontario Street 
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certain materials developed locally. The 
variations are not as great today, how- 
ever, as in the past. Provincialism is 
gradually disappearing in _ building 
practices as in other lines of human 
endeavor due to the recent developments 
in transportation, telephone, ete. 


Formal opening was held recently of 
the Novak and Steiskal State Bank, 
1817-1819 South Loomis Street, Chi- 
cago. 

The old iron front building at the 
corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New 
York City, which has been the home 
of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings since 
1870 is to be replaced with a fourteen 
story office and banking building. 
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The new building of the LaSalle State 
Bank, LaSalle, Illinois, designed by 
Joseph Scheitler, bank engineer of 
Chieago, will be ready for occupancy 
September 1st. 


A 20-story office building will be 
erected by the First National Bank of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, instead of 
the modest building originally planned. 
The cost of the structure will exceed 
$1,000,000. When completed the struc- 
ture will be the tallest in the Carolinas, 
according to tentative plans drawn by 
the architect. 


The new building of the Arkansas 
National Bank, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
was recently opened. 
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OCATED in a rural district dependent upon dairying, the Dairy- 
man’s Coast Bank of Valley Ford, California has been publish- 
ing for five years a spirited little house organ—“‘Safety and Service” 
—for the benefit of the farmers in the community. 
consistent business producer and the interesting story back of it 
will be told next month in THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 


It has been a 


FEDERAL LAND BANK METHODS 
OF FINANCING FARMERS 


How loaning funds are obtained through the sale 
of Federal Land Bank bonds, and mortgages 
made on the amortization plan of payment 


By EDWARD H. THOMSON 


President, Federal Land Bank of Springfield, Mass. 


HE purpose of the Federal Land 
Bank is to make first mortgage 
loans to bona-fide farmers on terms 
consistent with the limitations of the 
farm and the agriculture of the region. 
This means that the farm and its busi- 
ness is studied in all its relationships 
and the mortgage fitted to its needs, at 
the same time adhering to sound bank- 
ing practice as to financing and safety. 
All applications for loans must be 
made to the local farm loan association. 
The farm is appraised and the char- 
acter and integrity of the applicant is 
passed up on by the local group before 
the application reaches the Federal 
Land Bank. These requirements pre- 
serve the important principle of local 
relationship and fixes local respon- 
sibility. 

Only borrowers through the bank 
are members of the local associations. 
Each one is a stockholder to the extent 
of five per cent of his loan and is 
liable up to ten per cent for any default 
on loans arising in his association. 
While some of these local associations 


do not always function in a very busi-- 


ness-like manner, and while at times 
the management of a few may get into 
poor hands, yet the difficulties are local 
and are soon remedied. It was but 
natural in the establishment of a new 
financial system beginning in 1917, and 
especially during a war period, as well 
as a boom period, that not the best 
results could be expected at the outset. 

Every farm is appraised by a com- 
mittee of three farmers representing the 
local association. If the application is 


approved this is followed by a second 
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appraisal by a Federal appraiser, 2 
man representing the bank, and who is 
selected for his integrity, his knowledge 
and experience in judging farm values. 
Following the two appraisals, the appli- 
eation and both reports are carefully 
reviewed by a chief appraiser and by the 
executive committee at the bank. Here 
is available not only the experience of 
the bank in that immediate district, but 
a thorough analysis of the factors which 
have a bearing on the farmer’s chanves 
of success in that region. Such factors 
are rainfall, length of the growing 
season, the risk in the type of farming 
the applicant is following, probability 
of a change in that type of farming 
in that district, trend of population in 
the town, tax rate and its course in 
the past forty years. All these general 
features are important, in addition to 
the particular characteristics of the in- 
dividual property, such as the natural 
fertility of the soil, drainage, water 
supply, character and condition of the 
buildings, and last, the man himself— 
his management, experience, and most 
important of all, his character. 

All mortgage loans are on the amor- 
tization plan of payment, a small pay- 
ment on the principal being made 
together with accrued interest every six 
months. A payment of one per cent 
on principal retires a loan in 34% 
years, and the payment of three per 
cent on the principal retires a loan in 


19%4 years. The bank stipulates the 


term of the loans. The greater the 
hazard and uncertainty, the shorter the 
term. 

It is interesting to note that farms in 
New York State alone decreased in the 
number of 47,863 from 1880 to 192). 
The area of improved farm land 
decreased 26 per cent, amounting to 
four and one half millions acres in the 
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same period. Many farms which are 
being operated today will not be farms 
a generation hence. There are thousands 
of farmers, old gray-haired men, who are 
still operating farms who, as young men, 
bought their farms 40 to 50 years ago. 
Many of these men have worked all 
their lives to pay up mortgages incurred 
during the period of comparatively high 
land values, following the Civil War. 
Many of these men are still paying on 
these old mortgages. It is not infre- 
quent for the Federal Land Bank to 
find in its search of farm titles, live 
mortgages that have run for more than 
50 years. There are also cases whicn 
had to be taken over by the holders of 
these old mortgages, either because the 
loan was not carefully made in the first 
instance, or not regularly reduced by 
payments. 

Agricultural values may change vers 
slowly, and almost imperceptibly, due 
not only to local conditions, but to in- 
creasing competition from other districts, 
to competition with industry for labor, 
to increasing taxes, and the like. The 
effect of all these on any particular 
farm may be very slight in any one 
year and may be offset by better man- 
agement, or improvements that partic 
ular farmer may make, but in the long 
run such lands are sure to reach their 
true value, and any farm mortgage in- 
stitution dealing with such lands in a 


-hig way must be prepared to guage these 


conditions accurately, if it is to avoid 
serious mistakes. 

In a certain district in the North- 
eastern States several local banks have 
for years taken care of the mortgage 
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joans needs of the farmers in that local- 
ity. These banks recently came to the 
Federal Land Bank of Springfield re- 
questing that we help them liquidate 
some of their farm mortgage loans. 
Upon examination we found that they 
have loans to the best farmers and on 
the best farms in that neighborhood, 
but their seale of land values is such 
that they are not in line with other 
districts of equally good opportunities. 
Jn all probability there will be a moder- 
ate decline in land values in that par- 
ticular area over the next 20 years due 
to outside competition in the produc- 
tion of identical products. 


What has the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield accomplished under its plan 
of operation? This bank has for its 
district all of New England, New York 
and New Jersey. The first loan was 
made eight years ago. Today it has 
mortgage loans on its books approx- 
imating $37,000,000. Its capital stock, 
four-fifths of which is owned by the 
borrowing farmers, is $2,400,000. Every 
piece of real estate acquired by fore- 
closure has been sold, or entirely charged 
off. Every interest installment 90 days 
past due has been charged off. In 
addition the bank has returned $246,- 
000.00 in dividends to its borrowers. 


The money for these loans does not 
come from the United States Treasury, 
as many people suppose. The original 
capital of the bank, amounting to 
$750,000 was advanced by the Treasury, 
but is being rapidly repaid. Funds 
for these loans are obtained from the 
sale of Federal Land Bank bonds. These 
bonds are secured by first mortgages not 
exceeding one-half of the appraised 
value of the farms. They are further 
secured by the joint obligations of the 
other 11 Federal Land Banks, with total 
assets in excess of one billion dollars 
and with capital and surplus exceeding 
60 million dollars. 

It is pertinent to point out the dif- 
ference between the Federal Land Bank 
and the joint stock land banks. The 
Springfield Federal Land bank is one of 
the Federal Land Banks created by 
Congress. These 12 banks cover the 
entire country. While each of the 
Federal Land Banks operates inde- 
pendently, they are liable one for the 
other with respect to their bonds. The 
joint stock land banks are independent 
banks, not liable to each other and ob- 
taining their charter through a provi- 
sion in the Farm Loan Act permitting 
individuals to organize and subscribe 
capital, make farm loan mortgage loans, 
and to issue tax exempt bonds against 
them. 


What is the field of service for the 
Federal Land Banks? In this connection 
it is interesting to review the manner 
by which farmers obtained their mort- 
gage loans in the earlier days. Up to 
about eight or ten years ago mortgage 
loans in the North-eastern States were 
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made almost entirely by local indi- 
viduals, or local banks. The rate of 
interest was low, generally five per cent, 
never exceeding six per cent, and the 
terms were easy. Usually the mort- 
gages could remain indefinitely, as long 
as the interest and taxes were paid and 
the property maintained in reasonably 
good condition. The flotation of Liberty 
bonds, the *financing incident»to the 
World War, brought about a pronounced 
change in this situation. Thousands of 


people in the rural districts and 
small towns, who had _ frequently 
placed their spare funds in mort- 


gages, and who up to that time had 
never owned a bond, bought Liberty 
bonds. These people have become bond 
buyers, instead of mortgage holders. 
Local banks also had full use of their 
funds in the financing of homes and 
other construction in the towns and 
cities. 

It is the policy of the Federal Land 
Bank to supplement the assistance 
given by local institutions; that is, 
where local banks and private indi- 
viduals are taking care of the mortgage 


loan needs in a way that will fit the | 
farm business and meet the needs of | 


agriculture, they have our encourage- 
ment and co-operation. 


Another policy of the Federal Land 
Bank is to loan only in a constructive 
manner. No loans are ever knowingly 
made to speculators, or in cases where 
the money plainly will not be of material 
benefit in the cause of agriculture. 
Hundreds of applications of this char- 
acter are rejected each year. 

We aim, further, to take into con- 
sideration the character of the farmer 
and the region in which he lives so 
that whatever loan is granted not only 
will be safe, but will be fitted to his 
needs. This applies especially to the 
period of the loans. 

We do not grant loans to inex- 
perienced farmers, even if they offer 
the best of farms as security. Even 
the most thrifty and experienced of 
farmers find it diffieult enough to get 
along under present day conditions. 

We insist that interest payments be 
made when due, and we foreclose 
promptly when not paid. 


It is the policy of the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield to endeavor to be 
in every way a service institution. It 
is a bank that is in sympathy with agri- 
culture and which aims to understand 
the agriculture in its district. It is a 
bank that aims to render service on a 
safe and sound basis, and whose securi- 
ties are equal to any in safety. 

The Federal Land Banks have the 
right to expect and to have the co- 
operation of local banking institutions. 
Their help can come through friendly 
co-operation, constructive criticism and 
suggestions and through encouragement 
and interest in the welfare of agriculture 
in their district. 
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MORE FARMERS MOVE 
INTO THE CITIES 
The farm population of the United 


States decreased approximately 182,000 
during 1924, according to estimates 


based on a survey of 25,000 representa- 
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tive farms made recently by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
is a drop of 6 per cent during that year, 
the estimated farm population on Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, being 31,134,000 compared 
with 31,316,000 on January 1, 1924. 
This estimate includes not only the agri- 
cultural workers, but all men, women 
and children living on the farms on 
that date. 

The movement from farms to cities, 
towns and villages in 1924 is estimated 
at 2,075,000 the movement to farms was 
1, 396,000 making a net movement from 
the farm population of 679,000 persons, 
or 2.2 per cent. Births among the farm 
population during 1924 are estimated 
at 763,000 and deaths at 266,000 leaving 
a natural increase of 497,000 which re- 
duced the loss due to the cityward move- 
ment to 182,000 or .6 per cent 

A similar estimate made in 1922 
showed a loss in farm population of 
460,000 as against 182,000 in 1924. The 
gross movement from farms to cities 
in 1922 was 2,000,000 compared to 
2,075,000 in 1924, a slight inerease. The 
gross movement back to the farms in 
1922 was 880,000 compared to 1,396,000 
in 1924, a very decided increase. The 
net movement from farms to cities in 
1922 was 1,120,000 or 3.6 per cent and 
in 1924, 679,000 or 2.2 per ernt. 


HOW RESERVE BANKS 
BUY CROP ACCEPTANCES 


Of the bankers’ acceptances pur- 
chased outright by the Federal Reserve 
banks in March and April of this year, 
40 per cent, in dollar value, were drawn 
to finance the marketing of cotton and 
grain, according to a statement by the 
Federal Reserve Board, based on a 
study which appears in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin for August. Another 10 
per cent of the acceptances were drawn 
to finance the storage or movement of 
other American argicultural commodi- 
ties, bringing the proportion of farm 
products among the commodities under- 
lying purchased acceptances to 50 per 
cent of the total. 

During the two months included in 
this study the reserve banks purchased 
$247,000,000 of bankers’ acceptances, 
exclusive of acceptances bought under 
repurchase agreements. Of this amount 
$87,000,000 was drawn to finance im- 
ports, $77,000,000 to finance exports, 
$59,000,000 to finance domestic trans- 
actions, of which a large proportion 
covered the storage of agricultural 
staples in elevators and warehouses 
awaiting export, and $24,000,000 to 
finance the storage and shipment of 
goods between foreign countries. 

Before the federal reserve system 
was established, this convenient and 
economical way of financing the market- 
of crops by the use of American bank- 
ers’ acceptances was not available, and 
a large part of the foreign trade was 
financed through the use of acceptances 


drawn on foreign banks, which involved 
the payment of commissions and dis. 
counts in foreign markets. The Fed. 
eral Reserve Act made it possible for 
banks in this country to accept drafts 
and the Federal Reserve banks, by 
standing ready to purchase acceptances, 
have fostered an acceptance market in 
this country, the extent of which is in- 
dicated by the fact that there are now 
outstanding at different times of the 
year between $600,000,000 and $800, 
000,000 of bankers’ acceptances. 

Through the acceptance market, fa- 
cilities have also been provided for f.- 
nancing the storage and shipment of 
American farm products by exporters 
and co-operative marketing associations 
at lower rates and more conveniently 
than was possible before. 

The analysis made by the Federal 
Reserve Board shows that acceptances 
purchased by the reserve banks cover 
a wide range of different commodities. 
During March and April import ae- 
ceptances covered about 600 commodi- 
ties, and export acceptances covered 
over 250 commodities. The principal 
commodities underlying the $247,000,000 
of acceptances purchased by the reserve 
banks in Mareh and April, combining 
acceptances in foreign trade and domes- 
tie transactions, were as follows: 
Cotton $74,836,000 
27,180,000 
19,782,000 
17,752,000 
15,082,000 
11,431,000 
7,300,000 
6,679,000 
5,323,000 
5,266,000 
4,195,000 
3,046,000 
2,337,000 
1,915,000 
1,886,000 
1,688,00 
1,235,000 


Hides and skins 
Copper 

Lard and meat 
Flour 

Tobacco 

Rubber 

Cotton manufacturers 
Woodpulp 
Lumber 

Furs 

Farm implements 


Fewer Hired Laborers on Farms 

Analysis of a survey of farm popt- 
lation made by the Department of Agni- 
culture shows that on January 1, 1925, 
there were approximately 109,000 fewer 
hired farm laborers on farms than on 
January 1, 1924. 

This is a decrease of 3.4 per cent 
during 1924. There were 3,085,000 
farm laborers on farms January 1, 1925, 
compared with 3,194,000 January 1, 
1924. These figures apply only to hired 
farm laborers who reside on farms for 
a period of at least 30 days. They do 
not take into account farm laborers who 
resided on farms less than 30 days dur 
ing 1924, or laborers who regularly 
lodged off the farm. 

The movement of such farm laborers 
from farms to cities during 1924 is est 
mated by the department at 461,000. 
The opposite movement back to farms 
is estimated at 352,000. Although the 
total movement of farm population ® 
the cities was still large in 1924, it wat 
partly offset a return movement. 
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00 JARDINE SEES GOOD versed from what they were a year ago are in for some years of slow but certain 
00 a when hogs were still cheap and corn a improvement. I see concrete evidence of 
~~ FARM SEASON poor and expensive crop. Hog prices improvement in the fact that choice 
000 “Considering this season by itself, I have advanced materially since _last steers last week in Chicago brought 
000 am convinced that it is going to be a Summer and the prospects now indicate $13.56 compared with $10.70 for the 
000 fairly good year for agriculture said 4 heavy corn crop. The average cost of same period a year ago. 
ro Seeretary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine, Packer and shipper droves of hogs at Conditions on the Pacifie Coast im- 
000 recently. “Considering this second Chieago last week was $13.69 a hundred- pressed me as reasonably stable. The 
00 year of improvement against the pre- Weight, compared with $7.46 for the general sentiment is optimistic. The 
000 vious four-year background of acute ‘Same period last year. Price ratios are Coast has been confronted by the 
distress, I am ready to call agriculture "0W such as to stimulate feeding of live- greatest marketing problem of any agri- 
S safely convalescent. I was greatly en- stock. These conditions afford a basis cultural region but has met the problem 
pu couraged in what I saw during my eight for the return of some degree of pros- effectively through efficient and effective 
gri- weeks’ trip through the west. perity in the Corn Belt. The balance is co-operative organizations. Z 
N25, “From the fall of 1920 until the thus in favor of a section of the country “Reports gathered by the Department 
ben spring of last year the farmers of this which has been one of the greatest suf- of Agriculture and submitted to me on 
Bins country were forced to a program of ferers since the war period. my return, indicate that the South is 
drastic retrenchment. They had to work The wheat situation is similarly but growing apparently the largest acreage 
cent out from under paralyzing surpluses of less fortunately reversed from a year of cotton in its history. The crop has 
000 cotton, wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, and ago. Last year we had a splendid wheat done well, generally speaking, except 
929, other major products. That was the crop while the rest of the world did not. in the drouth-stricken territory of the 
i 1 legacy of war times. The readjustment This season our winter wheat crop is Southwest. Indications are for a large 
red has been made against heavy odds, but apparently 185 million bushels or more crop and a favorable income in the 
| for producers have made it, nevertheless. short of last year while the foreign crop Cotton Belt as a whole. 
y do “Now the most depressing surpluses is larger than it was in 1924. My ob- “There are certain dark spots in the 
who have been worked off. In this season, for servations convince me, however, that general agricultural picture, it is true. 
dur- the first time in six years, a stable pro- there will be an excellent outturn of The Southwest is struggling under pro- 
larly gram of production has been possible, spring wheat. That will mean much to longed and serious drouth. The East 
unhandicapped by menacing carry-overs. the northern wheat states, particularly does not show marked improvement. 
= Over the country as a whole the outlook as the price prospect is fairly good. This region was hit last year by low 
estl- is for as good or better incomes than In the Far West, I found the sheep prices for potatoes, hay and other im- 
000. last year and the sentiment is one of industry prosperous and still expand- portant crops and the dairy industry 
- moderate optimism. I found farmers ing. The cattle industry is still in has had economie difficulties. 
1 the greatly encouraged in practically every distress. I noted an undercurrent of “On the whole, however, I see stronger 
m to section of the country I visited. * feeling, however, that the turning point evidence of the approach of good times 
was 
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HE greatest single power granted 
a government or sovereign politi- 
cal subdivision is the right of taxation, 
and upon this grant rests the safety of 
municipal bonds. 

The extent of this safety is measured 
by two things: First, the method of 
levying the tax, and secondly, the char- 
acter of the issuing municipality. 

To more thoroughly analyze this we 
must subdivide municipal bonds into 
four classes: 

1. Direct General Obligation Bonds. 

2. General Obligation Bonds. 

3. Special Assessment Bonds. 

4. Revenue Municipals. 

These four classifications include in 
a general way the methods of levying 
the tax or deriving the revenue neces- 
sary for the payment of the debt. 

Direct general obligation municipais 
are payable primarily from a direct ad 
valorem tax levied on all taxable prop- 
erty within the issuing municipality, us- 
ually covering such improvements as 
provide equal benefits to all property 
owners in proportion to their holdings. 

General obligation municipals rank 
equivalent in safety with direct gen- 
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eral obligation issues, although an en- 
tirely different method of tax levy is 
employed for their payment. Bonds of 
this classification are designed to pro- 
vide improvements from which acerue 
general benefits to the entire populace 
but extraordinary advantages to certain 
property owners—such as the paving 
of a street or the installation of a sewer. 
In most cases bonds for such purposes 
are payable from taxes levied primarily 
against the abutting property which is 
directly benefitted, but the full faith, 
credit and resources of the issuing 
municipality are pledged for their pay- 
ment, giving them prestige and stand- 
ing comparable to an ad valorem tax 
bond. 

These two classes of municipals are 
so similar as to character and safety, 
that there is seldom, if ever, a differen- 
tial as to their value or selling price. 

Special assessment bonds are payable 
solely from taxes levied against the 
benefitted property and are in no wise 
an obligation of the city, county or 
municipality at large. However, the mu- 
nicipal officials usually administer the 
tax levies and interest and principal 
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payments. The safety of special as- 
sessment bonds lies wholly in the value 
and marketability of the benefitted 
property for, in the event of default, 
the bondholders’ recourse is through its 
sale for taxes. Therefore, bonds of 
this classification should be weighed 
more in the light of a mortgage loan. 

Revenue bonds have become more and 
more popular in recent years, yet they 
scarcely come under the municipal clas- 
sification. They are issued in most 
eases for the construction and exten- 
sion of certain public utilities such as 
water systems, electric power systems, 
and municipal railways. No taxes are 
levied for their payment. The princi- 
pal and interest on these bonds are 
payable out of operating revenues, 
and are executed and issued by the 
municipal officials. The statutes under 
which they are issued provides that 
the municipalty shall maintain such 
rates for the utility service as_ will 
meet the interest and principal require- 
ments. Inasmuch as the state public 
utility commissions are supposed to 
equalize rates on privately owned util- 
ity enterprises to show a fair return on 
the investment, these bonds have only 
a slight advantage over a straight pub- 
lie utility issue and should be weighed 
as such. 

In summarizing the four classes of 
municipal bonds, special assessment is- 
sues should be judged largely as a mort- 
gage loan while revenue municipals are 
similar to public utility offerings; 
therefore, the two classes of municipals 
to be discussed in this article are direet 
general and general obligation bonds. 
Further, because of the comparable 
safety, standing, and value, and the 
fact that they are frequently, if not 
generally, treated by bond dealers in 
the same category, we will narrow our 
discussion down to one classification— 
general obligation municipal bonds. 

A banker or investor in analyzing 4 
general obligation bond should adhere 
largely to the following rules: 

a—The House of Issue. 

b—The Legal Opinion. 

c—Ratio of bonded debt to ac- 

tual valuation. 

The House of Issue: It is the duty 
of the house of issue to investigate eit 
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eumstanees surrounding the issuing of 
the bonds, the past history of the muni- 
cipality for their prompt discharge of 
debts, and the demand for the improve- 
ment. It should go further than this and 
study the resources of the surrounding 
community: Are they stable? Will the 
local industries be functioning at the ma- 
turity of the bonds the same as when is- 
sued? Will there be an equal or greater 
demand for labor? Will they enjoy a 
substantial and reasonable growth in 
population? What is the source of 
livelihood to the inhabitants? Is it di- 
versified in the cities, and sound agri- 
culture in the rural communities; or 
is it more fluctuating enterprises, such 
as mining, oil, lumber or specialized 
manufacture? Obviously sound muni- 
cipal bonds, especially of long maturity, 
should be purchased on communities 
whose future is secured by stable in- 
dustries. 

There are, in addition, certain phases 
of the law that should be investigated 
by the house of issue. The statutes 
should provide for serial maturities not 
exceeding the estimated life of the im- 
provement. Many states have laws in- 
flicting severe penalties on the officials 
for not discharging their duties in the 
levy and collection of taxes and prompt 
payment of interest and principal. 
Other states provide for bond payments 
before the current operating expenses, 
as in Ohio. They should keep a con- 
stant check on municipalities and many 
underwriters send the officials notice 
prior to interest and maturity dates, 
advising of the amount of necessary 
funds to be deposited with the paying 
agent to care for the maturing coupons 
and principal. In short, the duties of 
an investment banker and his moral 
responsibility to his clients ceases only 
after the final payment of all outstand- 
ing interest and principal. This con- 
tinuing service should therefore prompt 
the purchase of bonds—not only muni- 
cipals but all classes—from houses of 
experience, financial responsibility and 
a substantial record. 


Legal Opinion: Never buy bonds 
unless they are accompanied: by the un- 
qualified approving opinion of a ree- 
ognized bond attorney, of which there 
are only a dozen or so firms in the 
country. The attorneys scrutinize in 
detail the transeript of proceedings, re- 
lating to the issue, including refer- 
ence to the act or law authorizing the 
bonds, all resolutions, results of the 
election if voted, proof of publication, 
hearing of objections, and in short, all 
acts leading up to the award and issu- 
ing of the bonds including the prepara- 
tion of the bond form. Before issuing 
a final approving opinion he compares 
the signatures of the officials with those 
on the actual bond and coupons, and 
18 presented with a certificate or re- 
celpt signifying that the proceeds of 
the issue have been deposited in the 
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The production and distribution of ice ranks ninth in size and 
importance among American industries and is fundamentally 
similar to a public utility operation. Ice is a public necessityand its 
use is constantly increasing in homes, hospitals, hotels, market 
houses, and creameries, in the cold storage and meat packing 
industries and in railroad transportation of food products. The 
importance of the ice industry to domestic and commercial life 
gives the business a stable earning power which is not materi- 
ally affected during periods of industrial depression. 


MILWAUKEE 









local treasury. 


Frequently bankers will 
purchase their local issues, and because 
of their confidence in their own com- 
munity, will fail to obtain a legal 


opinion. No doubt the issue will pay 
promptly, but the local banker seldom 
realizes he is greatly hampering the re- 
sale value of his bonds or at least low- 
ering their market value from one to 
five per cent or more; whereas the cost 
of a capable attorney approximates 
only 1/10 of one per cent of the par 
value. 

Ratio of Bonded Debt to Actual 
Valuation: Many banking authorities 
may take decided exception to a com- 
parison of the bonded debt of a muni- 
cipality with the real value of the prop- 
erty rather than the assessed valuation. 
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In a great number of states, especially 
those in the north and east, there is 
no opportunity for discussion on this 
point, for all property is assessed for 
tax purposes at approximately its cur- 
rent market value. I purposely word 
my- statement to cover such states as 
have assessed greatly below the market 
value of property. The net worth of 
a community or the ability of a farm, 
or commercial property to earn a profit 
on ineome is not fixed by a tax assessor. 
However, the current market value or 
selling price very nearly reflects its true 
worth and ability to produce a fair re- 
turn on the investment. A farm whose 
assessed value may be in the neighbor- 
hood of five thousand dollars is fully as 
eapable of producing a _ substantial 
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bond investments offer a profitable and 
convenient means of keeping funds em- 
ployed and yet available to meet the next 
turn in the business cycle. 

The experienced organization and 
large operations of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
enable this house to render comprehen- 
sive service to banks seeking temporary 
or long-term investments which exactly 
fit their requirements. 

As underwriters of bond issues on a 
large scale,we can submit a well-diversified 
list of bonds suitable for the investment 
of bank funds—issues which we can 
recommend from our thorough knowl- 
edge of them. 

Serving the investment needs of banks, 
insurance companies and trustees is an 
important part of our business, for which 
we have developed special facilities. 

The way to know our service is to fest it. 
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revenue as one equally as good in a 
neighboring state on the tax rolls at 
four or five times this amount. This 
contrast is well shown in the states of 
Ohio and South Carolina. The former 
assesses at the approximate market 
value while in South Carolina property 
is on the tax duplicates at figures rang- 
ing from 20 per cent to 50 per cent of 
its real worth. It is obvious, therefore, 
that municipal debt statements in South 
Carolina and similar states will not ap- 
pear as well on paper when purchasers 
draw the customary ratio of debt to 
assessed valuation. It is vital, however, 
that a municipal bond issue be pay- 
able from a definite tax provided prior 
to its issuance and ample to care for in- 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
111 South 15th St. 82 Devonshire St. 601 Griswold St. 


DETROIT 


MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND 
610 Second Ave., S. gas Euclid Ave, 


terest and sinking fund requirements. 
While there is no disputing the fact 
that an unlimited tax is not vital. 
Reputable bond attorneys will not ap- 
prove an issue of bonds having insuffi- 
cient tax provision. 


Marketability: Well chosen, general _ 


obligation municipal bonds, aeccom- 
panied by a recognized legal opinion 
is a liquid and marketable security. It 
is during a real crisis that the strength 
and marketability of a security is best 
tested. Do you recall the early days 
of the World War when the New York 
Stock Exchange was definitely closed 
eliminating for a period the secondary 
market for “listed securities’? The 
future of general business was insecure, 
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labor costs mounted rapidly shaking 
the investors’ confidence in industria] 
enterprises. The cost of fuel hampered 
the earnings of public utilities, the rail- 
roads came under government control, 
limiting the earning possibilities of in- 
dividual ownership, and management. 
Funds had to be invested, and the Lib- 
erty loans had not yet appeared. It was in 
this period that municipal bonds backed 
by the power of taxation were in de 
mand as one of the few sources for the 
conservative outlets for capital. 

Municipal bonds have a definite fu- 
ture, for public improvements must be 
paid for over a liberal period. Tem- 
porary loans or short term financing 
is neither just nor possible. One genera- 
tion cannot be called upon to build 
schools or court houses to be enjoyed by 
several. Municipal bonds have taken 
this country out of the primitive 
state of a century ago and built up the 
great United States we have today. 
Where would our cities be without 
sewers for sanitation, paved streets and 
water systems, fire protection for our 
homes and business and a school system 
for our children? And where would our 
counties be without a courthouse and 
jail in which to administer justice and 
curtail crime? It is only natural, 
therefore, that the courts of the United 
States have been as a stone wall against 
the repudiation of general obligation 
municipal bonds. Individual _ states 
have so drafted, amended and improved 
their laws and statutes as to safeguard 
investors in this elass of security, 
thereby promoting their municipal wel- 
fare by securing funds at minimum 
rates. 

Because of the abnormally high rates 
of surtaxes, many investors and bank- 
ers have been led to the assumption 
that municipal bonds were selling at 
unduly high prices due to their demand 
by wealthy investors for their income 
tax redemption. Similar to United 
States Treasury issues, the best muni- 
cipals yield little more than the true 
interest rate. It may be interesting to 
note that approximately 68 per cent of 
all outstanding municipal bonds are 
held by corporations, banks, insurance 
companies, all of which are subject only 
to the 124% per cent corporation tax. 
Thus, a tax exempt bond of Kansas 
City, for instance, which is available 
today to yield four per cent is equiva- 
lent to a taxable security paying 4.57 
per cent. High grade underlying rails 
approximating more nearly the safety 
of high grade municipals such as Nor- 
folk and Western or Union Pacific 4's 
yield today from 4.40 per cent to 449 
per cent. Thus, a bond of this city 
backed by the power of taxation om 
property valued at $531,000,000 and 4 
prior lien on the holdings of four hun 
dred thousand souls is available to af- 
ford a higher net return to a bank or 
corporation than is obtained on a 
equally high grade corporate security. 
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LAWRENCE STERN HEADS 
NEW SECURITIES FIRM 


The formation of a nationwide invest- 
ment banking company in Chicago, by 
William A. Wrigley, Jr., John Hertz, 
A. D. Lasker, John R. Thompson, 
Lawrence Stern, and a group of other 
widely known business leaders, is an- 
nounced. The new firm is known as 
Lawrence Stern & Company. It will 
eonduct a general investment banking 
pusiness, specializing in the wunder- 
writing and wholesale distribution of 
real estate mortgage securities, and will 
be headed by Lawrence Stern, a well 
known real estate mortgage banker, 
formerly vice president of S. W. Straus 
& Co. 

The wholesale distribution of real 
estate mortgage securities, on the scale 
contemplated by those associated in the 
forming of this organization is said to 
represent a departure in the investment 
banking field. In diseussing the forma- 
tion of the new firm, Lawrence Stern, 
president, said : 

We believe there exists today a real need 
and an unusual opportunity for the establishment 
of 8 conservative, strongly financed house special- 
ising in the underwriting and wholesale distribu- 
tion of the better class of real estate mortgage 
bond issues. While we will not confine ourselves 
to real etate financing, it seems to us that the 
greatest present opportunity lies in that field. 

Within a few years the real estate mortgage 
bond business has developed into one of the 
most important divisions of national financing. 
Ten years ago the total national financing. 
type of security. was less than one hundred 
million a year. In 1923 the yearly volume was 
estimated at half a billion. This year it will 
probably exceed a billion dollars. This great 
development has been brought about largely by 
the houses specializing in retail distribution, and 
the means for wholesale distribution of this im- 
portant class of securities has lagged behind. 

It is only within a very recent period that there 
has been any carefully planned effort toward 
wholesale distribution. uch distribution has 
been handled to a certain extent by some of the 
established general bond houses who have been 
more accustomed to operations in the industrial 
and public utility fields; and in part by the 

r real estate bond houses. Neither of these 
groups is primarily organized for the wholesale 
distribution of real estate ge ys bonds, and 
in many cases their methods of doing business 
make it difficult for them to meet the point of 
view of the dealer who purchases securities 
from them for retail distribution. Therefore 
there is a splendid opportunity—in fact a real 
and pressing need—for a house managed by men 
of long experience and training in the real estate 
field, operated along conservative lines and 
specializing in the originating and wholesale 
distribution of real estate securities. 


Actively associated with Mr. Stern in 
the operation of the company will be 
Joseph J. Rice, who has been with Mr. 
Stern for many years and is well known 
in the real estate financing field and a 
recognized authority on real estate mort- 
gage loans; and Alfred Ettlinger, a 
financier of long experience in New York 
and Chicago, and for many years prom- 
inent in banking circles; and a group 
of other experienced men. Temporary 
offiees have already been opened in the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Building, Chi- 
eago, and it is understood that the new 
firm will start operations within a short 
time, with offices in New York and 


New Short-Term Treasury Issue 
_ The treasury department issued for 
its September financing program $250,- 
000,000 


certificates of indebtedness 
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“Property 
Management” , 


~A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 


UR management department has at its 
; disposal facts and figures, gathered over 
a period of 70 years, which are daily employed 
in the efficient management of numerous 


properties. 





Quite naturally, when a bond issue is pro- 


other words, the 


bondholders. 


estate bond. 





posed, the experts of the various departments 
of this business are called in to discuss values 
in certain sections, renting possibilities, 
desirability of the features embodied in the 
property from a renting standpoint—in 
deriving of constant 
and sufficient income for the benefit of 


From our experience, these and other factors, 
are indispensable in the safety of any real 


There are convincing arguments of safety 
in every issue offered by Baird & Warner 


“Buy Good Real Estate Bonds’’ 


The Sure Way to Financial Independence 


BAIRD @ WARNER 


INC. 
FOUNDED 1855 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES. 
134 S. LA SALLE STREET 





TEL. CENTRAL 1855 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


dated and bearing interest of 344 per 
cent from September 15 and maturing 
June 15, 1926. The short term notes 
have been expected for sometime and 
are to cover the treasury’s cash require- 
ments until December, when another 
issue for financing will be made. The 
treasury department will accept in pay- 
ment for the new short term -issue, 
those maturing certificates of indebted- 
ness of September 15. 


Dean, Onativia & Co. Reinstated 

After a failure for $36,000,000 on 
July 3rd, Dean, Onativia & Company, 
New York and Chicago, were reinstated 
to full membership on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Business was resumed 


just 17 days after the failure. 
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The membership committee of the 
Stock Exchange stated that due to the 
remarkable good will displayed by cus- 
tomers and the fact the firm had ample 
capital, the application of J. Victor 
Onativia, Jr. would be accepted, and 
allowed to do business in the same 
fashion as before suspension from the 
Exchange. 


James D. Callery was elected pres- 
ident of the Diamond National Bank of 
Pittsburgh to succeed William Price, 
deceased. 


Howard Pedrick succeeds the late 
Harry C. Pugh as eashier of the First 
National Bank of Conshohocken, Penn- 
sylvania. 














ROBERT J. CAMPBELL 


R. J. Campbell Elected Vice President 

Robert J. Campbell was appointed 
vice president of the Fidelity National 
Bank and Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.,’ July 14th, coming from the af- 
filiated institution, The Fidelity Savings 
Trust Company where he was connected 
as first assistant trust officer and later 
as a director of that institution. 

With this promotion Mr. Campbell 
becomes one of the youngest bank vice 
presidents in Kansas City. The bank 
announces he will have charge of out- 
of-town bank relations. Mr. Campbell 
is a graduate of Kansas University. 


Louis H. Noll, who recently resigned 
as cashier of the St. Francis State Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been named 
eashier of the Cudahy State Bank of 


Cudahy, Wis. Frank Ammann has 
become cashier of the St. Francis in- 
stitution. 


F. E. Grier has been elected assistant 
cashier of the National Union Bank of 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Boost your own Special Club 
or System thru 
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PIONEER WOMAN BANKER 
DIES AGED 82 


Seldom do we hear of women who 
have actually established banking in- 
stitutions and operated them success- 
fully. But the death Jast month of 
Mrs. Anna Martin, pioneer woman 
bank president of Texas, throws into 
the spotlight an interesting and un- 
usual career. From 1901 to the time of 
her death Mrs. Martin was president 
of the Commercial Bank of Mason, 
Texas, a town of approximately 1300 
population. She established the bank 
with the aid of her sons. But for many 
years previous to 1901 she acted as 
banking agent for her stockmen friends 
and neighbors before there were banks 
in this part of Texas. 


Mrs. Martin was a pioneer in Mason 
County, arriving there in 1858, at the 
age of 15 years, from Cologne, Ger- 
many. Upon her husband’s death in 
1879 she borrowed $150 and reopened 
his store, which served as general store, 
postoffice, and depot on the stage coach 
line between San Antonio and El Paso. 
It was about this time that she began 
to act as banker for her friends. After 
selling their eattle, the stockmen would 
bring the money to her in their saddle 
bags and she would in turn send it to 
a bank at Austin for safe keeping. 
It took several days to make the trip 
to Austin in a wagon, and a week’s 
notice was required before delivering 
money. In spite of numerous hazards 
on the road Mrs. Martin never lost any 
money from holdups and _ robberies. 
These activities led naturally to the es- 
tablishment of the Commercial Bank 
of Mason in 1901. 


Changes in Chase Organization 

A number of changes have been made 
on the boards of directors of the Chase 
National Bank and the Chase Securities 
Corporation of New York. Edward B. 
Tinker, who retired from the bank in 
1921 to become president of the secur- 
ities corporation, has relinquished that 
office to become chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of both the bank and 
the securities corporation. Robert L. 
Clarkson, who joined the securities cor- 
poration in 1919, has been made as- 
sistant to the president of the bank and 
vice chairman of the executive committee 
of the securities corporation. Halstead 
G. Freeman succeeds Mr. Tinker as the 
new president of the securities corpora- 
tion. Albert H. Wiggin, it was an- 
nounced, will continue as chairman of 
the board of the bank and the securities 


‘eorporation and also will remain as 


president of the bank. 








TRIGG NAMED CASHIER 
OF LIBERTY CENTRAL 


G. B. Trigg was elected cashier and 
Arthur P. Miller, C. A. Tacke and 
Harry C. Hartkopf assistant cashiers 
of the Liberty Central Trust Company 
of St. Louis, according to an announee- 
ment by F. E. Gunter, president. 

Mr. Trigg has been an officer of the 
bank since 1921, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. A native of 
Virginia and educated at the University 
of Virginia, he became connected with 
the institution in 1910. 

Mr. Miller has been with the bank 
since 1894 and was promoted to assist- 
ant cashier from teller. Mr. Tacke, who 
joined the bank in 1909, was chief clerk, 
and Hartkopf, whose connection date 
from 1911, was promoted from managet 
of the discount department. 


Guaranty Trust Company of Ne* 
York announces the appointment of 
Captain Lionel H. Lemaire, who Ws 
formerly associated with its foreign d¢ 
partment, to represent the company ® 


Australia. 
wa a lle 
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Sales thru 
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Guaranty Trust Wins Baseball Trophy 


The baseball team of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, by 
winning the championship of the Bank- 
ers Athletic League this year for the 
third consecutive time, has taken per- 
manent possession of the League’s 
championship trophy, a handsome sil- 
ver cup presented for the competi- 
tion by L. L. Clarke, president of the 
American Exchange National Bank. 
The Guaranty team finished the 1925 
schedule undefeated. 


The baseball schedule this year de- 
veloped keen competition among the 
seven teams from downtown New York 
banks which took part in the games. 
These finished the season with the fol- 
lowing standing: 








TEAM Pet. 

Guaranty Trust Company of 

a wee 1.000 
Chase National Bank ............. 833 
Seaboard National Bamk ......... 571 
Bank of America ................- 429 
A eee 333 
New York Trust Company ........ 167 
Empire Trust Company .......... .167 


The next sporting event to be held 
under the auspices of the Bankers Ath- 
letie League will be the annual Golf 
Tournament, which will be open to bank 

composed of clerks only. It is 
expected that this tournament will be 
early in September. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


ODERN, comprehensive 
commercial banking facili- 
ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those parca foreign 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 


perience covering the entire field of 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $28,500,000 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 












































TAMPA BANK APPOINTS 
NEW TRUST OFFICER 


The First National Bank of Tampa, 
Florida, has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. H. L. Janson as trust of- 














Sd 
J. H. L. JANSON 


ficer, and Mr. Janson has already as- 
sumed his duties at the head of the 
fast-growing trust department of “South 
Florida’s First Bank.” 

Mr Janson was connected with the 
Cleveland Trust Company for a num- 
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clever check manipulator as com- 
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ber of years and is a recognized expert 
in trust, estate and tax matters. 

Before going to Cleveland he attended 
the Georgia School of .Technology at 
Atlanta. He was in the United States 
Navy during the war and afterwards 
took a law course at the Cleveland Law 
Sehool. 





B. N. Britton was elected cashier of 
the Commonwealth Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chieago succeeding R. L. Blount, 
who resigned that position but continues 
as vice president. Howard A. Levy was 
elected asisstant cashier to take the place 
of George V. Olson, resigned. 


Directors of the Lake Shore Trust and 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, have ap- 
pointed H. E. Devereaux trust officer; 
H. M. Matson, manager of the savings 





department; and D. J. Devereaux, 
auditor. 
W. H. McGinnis, Jr. was elected as- 


sistant viee president of the Bank of 
Italy at San Francisco. He has been 
in charge of the business extension de- 
partment of the Bank of Italy in south- 
ern California for two years. 


Walter R. Park of the savings de- 
partment of The Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, has been elected assistant 
treasurer. 
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MRS. PALMATEER BECOMES 
TREASURER-DIRECTOR 


Two women were standing in the 
lobby at the main office of the Union 
Trust Company of Rochester, New 
York, engaged in somewhat anxious 
conversation. 

“We ought to arrange about our pass- 
ports right away,” remarked one. “But 
1 haven’t the least idea how to go 
about it.” 

“Are you sure it will be necessary 





MRS. FRANK PALMATEER 


to have such papers now?” asked the 
other. “The war has been over a long 
time.” 


“Pardon me,” interrupted a_ third 
woman, leaning over the marble railing 
behind which she sat at a roll-top desk, 
“T couldn’t help hearing what you said 
about passports. It will be necessary 
to have them. If you wish, I ean ar- 
range the whole thing for you, and save 
you all the trouble.” 

The last speaker was Mrs. Frank 
Palmateer, as the name on her desk 


indicated. 


Her offer of service, not merely upon 
request, but in anticipation of some 
one’s need, explains as well as anything 
could why she is treasurer of the Union 
Trust Company of Rochester, and has 
also been elected a director of the bank. 
Hers has been a long career of antici- 
pating needs, and equipping herself to 
meet them. 

This began with minor services when 
she used what spare time she had to 
help the boys figure interest and bal- 
ance accounts.. It was not long before 
hardly a side of the work presented 
itself with which she was not in some 
way familiar. And as time went on 
she gained a special knowledge of loans, 
investments, notes, mortgages and the 
like, and a general command of bank- 
ing practice which showed that che 
possessed executive ability, ardor for 
difficult tasks and an eagerness to un- 
dertake them. 
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Bank Auditors Conference Makes 
Progress 

The national conference of bank audi- 
tors and comptrollers, which was in- 
augurated at the annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association in 
1924, is becoming organized more and 
more effectively, through the efforts of 
R. H. Brunkhorst, chairman of the con- 
ference, and auditor of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. On July 
15th, the committee of bank auditors 
conference in session at Kansas City 
Missouri, adopted a plan for allotting 
voting power in the conference for use 
at the national meeting September 28, 
1925, to be held in connection with the 
American Bankers Association Conven- 
tion in Atlantie City. 


Fifth-Third Promotion 

Charles N. Evans and William C. 
Shanks of the department of banks of 
The Fifth-Third National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, have been promoted to posi- 
tions as assistant cashiers of the bank. 
Their ability and knowledge of the 
banks of the country has been of great 
service to The Fifth-Third National 
Bank. 


J. A. MeCain has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Meridian, Mississippi, and J. H. 
Currie, local attorney, has been elected 
as his sueceessor. Mr. McCain, who 
founded the bank in 1907, although 
retiring as the head of the institution, 
remains one of the heaviest stockholders. 


In addition to Mr. Currie being 
elected president, B. J. Carter, for 24 
years connected with the bank, was 
elected vice president; C. H. King of 
DeKalb, cashier; C. R. Lewis, assistant 
cashier. 


Clifford Wood, manager of the transit 
department, has been elected assistant 
cashier of the Little Rock branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis to 
succeed F. A. Coe, who resigned to 
become manager of the Little Rock 
Clearing House Association. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York, James P. War- 
burg was elected a director to fill a 
vacancy. 


The resignation of Robert D. Graham 
as president of the Grand Rapids Trust 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 


accepted by the board of directors re- : 


cently, at which Mr. Graham was named 
chairman of the board. Joseph H. 
Brewer was chosen by the directors to 
sueceed Mr. Graham in the presidency. 


W. J. Wilson of Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania, a director of the First National 
Bank, was elected a vice president of 
the- institution at a meeting of the direc- 
tors held recently. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Home Bank and Trust Company, 
Chieago, L. J. Serzen and Walter (, 
Keoritz were elected assistant cashiers, 
Mr. Serzen was formerly manager of 
the bank’s real estate loan department 
and Mr. Koeritz was chief clerk. 


After 50 years’ service in the Marion 
County Bank, Marion, Ohio, William H, 
Schaffner, 70 years of age, has retired 
as president of the institution. He 
began employment with the bank as a 
clerk and rose to the presidency in 1906, 


At a special directors’ meeting of the 
Marland State Bank, Marland, Okla- 
ohma, L. K. Meek of Ponca City was 
elected president to fill the unexpired 
term of H. E. Roberts, deceased. George 
L. Miller was elected to fill Mr. Meek’s 
place as vice president. 


Alva G. Maxwell, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the Citizens and Southern Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia, has been elected to a 
vice presidency to succeed Henry §. 
Cohen, who resigned. Mr. Maxwell came 
to the Citizens and Southern from 
Gainesville, Georgia, where he was vice 
president of the Gainesville National 
Bank. In his new position Mr. Maxwell 
will have, in addition to the duties of 
his first two positions, charge vf ad- 
vertising and public relations. 


Organizers of the West End National 
Bank, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, to be 
located on the southeast corner of 
Second and Walnut Streets, have an- 
nounced the election of C. Henry Rum- 
berger, state bank examiner, as cashier 
of the institution. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Second National Bank, 
Danville, Illinois, Coulson V. MeClen- 
athan was elected president, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Ernest 
X. LeSeure, and Woods H. Martin was 
elected cashier to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent resignation of A. R. 
Samuel. 


Walton E. Todd, deputy finance com- 


missioner of Missouri, and formerly 
treasurer of the Bethany Trust Com- 
pany, Bethany, Missouri, was elected 
president of the new First National 
Bank of Brookfield, Missouri, with & 
capital of $100,000. 


Edwin T. Unfand was elected assist- 
ant eashier of the Drexel State Bank, 
Chicago. 


After a reorganization of the Drovers 
and Merchants Bank of South St. 
Joseph, Missouri, R. D. Head is pres 
ident; W. E. Thompson, vice president; 
F. H. Eyler, vice president; A. L 
Guitar, vice president and J. A. Tere 
sinski, cashier. 
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The Measure of 
Your Message 


HE measure of your message is the number of 
actual readers reached by the publications carry- 
ing your advertising. 





You may buy “10,000 circulation,” but is it delivered, 
or is it merely a “claim” of the publisher? 


The A. B. C. offers a service that will enable the 
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message placed in the leading publications of the 
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AMERICA’S PART IN FINANCING 
WORLD COMMERCE 


To retain our share in the long run we 
must overcome lack of experience in 
foreign banking as well as other obstacles 


HE past half-year has seen the 
United States taking a constantly 
more important role in financing the 
world’s commerce, in addition to pro- 
viding adequate working capital to as- 
sist in the recovery of European indus- 
try. The increased importance of the 
dollar as a basis of credit for the move- 
ment of goods between countries is es- 
pecially gratifying and gives every as- 
surance that when world conditions are 
re-established on a peace basis, this 
country will be found side by side with 
England as bankers for the world’s 
trade. 

The present opportunity for the 
United States to undertake this respon- 
sibility comes at a suitable time and 
conveniently fits into a process of de- 
velopment that has been going on 
for the last ten years, the establishment 
of a discount market. The machinery 
has been set up and many of the ob- 
staeles overcome, but it rests with the 
banking community of the country to 
co-operate in the work and make it 
really effective. 

Dollar financing of our foreign trade 
takes several forms, and arises in a 
number of different ways. Export ship- 
ments from the United States of such 
commodities as cotton, grain, metals, 
ete., are very largely financed by Amer- 
ican capital, the exporter in many cases 
granting terms to the foreign buyer 
and turning to his bank for acceptance 
or discount facilities to carry the trans- 
action. In other cases the shipper re- 
quires confirmed letters of credit opened 
by the foreign buyer with his bank 
abroad. Here again American credit is 
eventually used, for the foreign bank 
calls on its American correspondent to 
extend facilities for conforming the 
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By F. ABBOTT GOODHUE 


President, International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 


credit and making the cash payment to 
the shipper here. Shipments of goods 
to and from Great Britain, Australia, 
India and other British possessions fall 
into a different category, for the pound 
sterling rules supreme in financing the 
foreign trade of these important parts 


F. ABBOTT GOODHUE 


of the world, and any terms our ex- 
porters or importers grant to these 
countries are ultimately carried by 
British banks. It is hardly necessary 
to point out the large volume that is 
included in this class, other than to 
mention such important commodities as 
rubber, jute and wool, which we import 
from the British colonies. 

With the lack of working capital 
abroad during recent years, it is seldom 
that the foreign shipper to this country 
grants credit terms to the American 


importer. The latter either must pay 
cash out of his own assets or arrange 
the financing with his bank. In the 
latter case the usual method is, of 
course, to open a letter of credit in 
dollars in favor of the foreign shipper. 
When the exporter abroad does give 
terms to his client here, the burden is 
generally carried by his own bank, which 
in turn applies to an American bank 
for acceptance or discount facilities— 
the real credit again being provided by 
our market. 

There are, of course, several logical 
and necessary reasons why our market 
is becoming the eventual reservoir of 
credit for the greater part not only of 
our own foreign trade, but also for a 
large part of the trade of the rest of 
the world. A most important one is 
the fact that of recent years firms and 
banks abroad have been unable to carry 
that particular part of the burden. All 
the available working capital they can 
muster is put into domestic recovery 
and development, and the necessary 
funds to finance their foreign trade has 
had to come from outside. Another 
factor of utmost importance is the ques- 
tion of exchange; no country with 4 
depreciated and widely fiuctuating cur- 
rency can expect to provide any appre 
ciable share of the credit facilities 
necessary for the commerce between 
countries. A solid basis must exist to 
enable the merchants to fix their prices 
and know definitely the value they will 
receive or will have to pay for their 
goods, a condition which is always 
diffieult and costly and sometimes in- 
possible. These two factors—ample 
working capital and a stable eurrency— 
added to our natural importance as 4 
shipper and consumer of goods, are just 
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eause for the growing position of the 
dollar in world trade. 


We can, however, add another factor 
that is of great importance—the cost 
of financing by means of the dollar as 
compared with other currencies. The 
rates of commission for letters of credit 
and acceptance facilities are practically 
uniform in all countries, so it comes 
down finally to a question of interest 
and discount rates. Taking the 1924 
averages for the official discount rates 
in leading countries, we find that the 
United States (using rate of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank) was low- 


est, with 3.7 per cent, as against 4 per | 


eent average in London. These com- 
pare with 4.9 per cent in Holland, 
5.5 per cent in Belgium, and 6 per 
eent in France. 

It is interesting to note that the 
volume of trade financed by the above 
countries is probably very nearly pro- 
portionate to the relative position of 
the discount rates, with the possible ex- 
ception of England, where other fac- 
tors have been strong enough to off- 
set to some extent the difference be- 
tween their rate and ours. The present 
margin between London and New York 
is now even larger than the 1924 
average showed, with the New York 
Federal Reserve rate standing at 31 
per cent and the Bank of England rate 
at 44% per cent. Comparing the 1924 
average market discount rate for prime 
90 day bankers’ acceptances in New 
York and London, we find even a 
greater margin. The average for New 
York for the year was 3 per cent as 
against 3144 per cent in London. The 
present rates show a spread of 144 
per cent, as the market rate in New 
York is 334 per cent compared with 
454 per cent in London. 

The past year and a half has brought 
about stabilization in the currencies of 
several important European countries 
and in the coming months renewed ef- 


forts will be made to increase the num- } = 


ber. April 28, 1925, stands out as one 


of the most important dates in recent | 


financial history as the day on which 
England announced its decision to re- 
turn to a gold standard. This repre- 
sents a truly great accomplishment and 
the culmination and reward of several 
years of hard work and sound thinking. 
The moral effect is of as great, if not 
of greater, importance, than the actual 
economic results, as it demonstrates to 
other countries what can be done de- 
spite tremendous odds. As other cur- 
rencies again come into line and the 
risk in using them as bases of credit 
is eliminated, the tendency, of course, 
Will be for each country to use its own 
medium more and more when selling to 
or buying from the outside world. This 
will automatically draw a certain share 
of the world’s banking business away 
from the New York and London money 
markets, 
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To retain in the long run the share 
of the world’s banking which is logi- 
cally ours, we must overcome several 
important obstacles that stand in the 
way. The first of these—and probably 
the most important—is lack of experi- 
ence in foreign trade and banking, a 
thing that ean only be effectively rem- 
edied by the push of necessity. In the 
past, home markets of the United States 
have always provided such rich oppor- 
tunities for the sale of our goods and 
the ambition of our people that there 
has been no impelling call to go abroad. 
Machinery, modern methods and inten- 
sive production, developed to a higher 
degree here than elsewhere, along with 
a rapidly growing population and an 
enormous increase in wealth, have in- 


{ 20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER ; 


creased the output of the country’s in- 
dustry and agriculture far above the 
growth in its own needs. In 1900 the 
population of the United States was 
76,300,000 and by 1924 it had risen 
above 112,600,000, a growth of over 
47.5 per cent. During the same period 
our total exports increased from $1,- 
394,000,000 in 1900 to $4,300,000,000 in 
1924, a rise of about™48.6 per cent. The 
strikingly parallel trend of these two 
figures is very significant and is con- 
crete evidence to prove that we are 
increasingly linked with the outside 
commercial world—unless something 
oceurs to cut down the constant growth 
of the country’s population. As the 
hecessity to sell our goods abroad be- 
comes greater from year to year, we 


will accumulate gradually the broad ex. 
perience that is essential to that type 
of business. To hasten this process, 
encouragement must be given to the 
right type of men to enter the foreign 
field, so that our industries abroad wil] 
not be handicapped in this respect and 
will be on an equal basis with those of 
other countries. To this should be 
added the co-operation of a substantial 
mercantile fleet and, of course, the fa- 
cilities of sound banking organizations. 

Outside of the question of export and 
import financing, the American market 
is the vast field of investment issues 
and long or short term loans. As the 
holder of about $4,500,000,000 in gold, 
the United States has naturally been 
the main souree from which Europe 
could obtain working eapital. It has 
been estimated that at the end of last 
year American investments abroad ag- 
gregated over $9,000,000,000, of which 
over $4,000,000,000 were in Latin 
America, $2,500,000,000 in Canada, and 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in Europe. These 
figures do not, of course, include the 
total of over $11,000,000,000 owed to 
the United States Government by the 
various allied governments. The year 
1924 and the first six months of 1925 
have probably been the most important 
periods from the point of view of for- 
eign issues floated in this market. In 
1924 alone Europe security issues sold 
to American investors totaled $586,- 
000,000, out of an aggregate of $1,251,- 
012,000 loaned by us abroad—the ma- 
jor portion being in the form of for- 
eign government bond It is 
interesting to compare the above figures 
with the amount of foreign issues fi- 
nanced in London during the year of 
1924, which is estimated at the equiva- 
lent of $624,931,000. The establish- 
ment of the Dawes plan and the re 
sultant brighter outlook for European 
recovery were the main factors in 
making this financing in the American 
market possible. Previously the in- 
vesting public did not have sufficient 
confidence in conditions to be willing 
to place large sums abroad. In addi- 
tion, the market here for high grade 
American industrial seeurities was for 
a time on such a high yield basis that 
the demand for large interest returns 
could be amply taken care of without 
introducing the high yield foreign bond. 
In recent months a comparatively new¥ 
type of foreign security has come inte 
the New York market—the bonds of 
Central European industrialists. These 
loans have been restricted to the very 
high grade companies and the success 
of the issues gives added evidence of 
the growing confidence in the ability of 
those countries to stabilize their affairs 


issues. 


Along with the above-mentioned ave 
nues by which credit and working capr 
tal have flowed from this country 
Europe, is the large withdrawal o 
foreign deposits from American banks 
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and their return to their own curren- 
des. Stabilization in the exchanges is 
again largely responsible for this move- 
ment, and the tendency on the whole is 
a decidedly healthy one, although not 
entirely desirable from an American 
banking point of view. Safe invest- 
ment possibilities abroad, with the 
added inducement of high interest rates, 
will draw these funds more and more 
back to the countries of ownership. 

It is, of course, difficult to say what 
position the United States will hold in 
the financial world 10 to 15 years from 
now, but the opportunity is here to 
attain a place of great importance for 
all time. It is not a qhestion of trying 
to substitute New York for London and 
the dollar for the pound sterling. 
Both have their places and their work— 
of which there is indeed an ample field 
for both. Not long ago an eminent 
English authority estimated that at the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, the accept- 
ances outstanding in the London mar- 
ket totaled £325,000,000 or about $1,- 
579,500,000. It is interesting to com- 
pare this estimate in a general way 
with the total of $680,931,502 reported 
by the American Acceptance Council as 
outstanding with the principal accept- 
ing banks in this country on May 29, 
1925. These figures cannot by any 
means be compared on a parallel basis, 
but they at least give an idea of the 
big proposition we have undertaken. 
The headway we have made in the past 
few years is without a doubt remark- 
able and steady development in the fu- 
ture along the same lines will not fail 
to bring us to the point where we carry 
our share of the financing of the world’s 
commerce—working in close co-opera- 
tion with London in this vastly impor- 
tant responsibility. 


U. S. CAPITAL FLOWING 
TO LATIN AMERICA 


The increasingly important position 
which United States capital is playing 
in the economic development of Latin 
America—in the extension of mining, 
industrial, agricultural and public enter- 
prises—is shown in a report on Invest- 
ments in Argentina—the first of a new 
series of Latin American investment 
studies by the Department of Commerce. 

The conditions in the English money 
market, the most important source of 
investment funds for the Latin Amer- 
wan countries, since the beginning of 
the war, compelled the latter to look 
upon the United States for financial 
assistance. The past few years have 
Witnessed a considerable growth in 
American financial interests in Latin 
America, this report discloses, which are 
tow conservatively estimated at up- 
wards of $4,000,000,000, or about two- 

of our present total foreign invest- 
ments, 

This amount is represented by the 
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ownership of public utilities and the 
proprietorship of, or participation in, 
a wide range of enterprises such as 
mining companies, publie utilities, in- 
dustrial plants, land and cattle enter- 
prises and miscellaneous commercial 
undertakings. 

In Argentina alone, with which the 
report specifically deals, American par- 
ticipation has risen from a minor posi- 
tion to one of importance. Great 
Britain, which early took the initiative 
in investing in Latin America, has long 
maintained the lead in the financing of 
Argentine enterprises, especially rail- 
roads and other public utilities. The 
United States with its banks, meat 
packing plants, oil companies, and a 
variety of other undertakings, has 





reached a comparatively strong position. 

The conditions in the European money 
markets during and since the war have 
eaused the Argentine Government to 
seek several loans in the United States, 
and this has led to a much closer finan- 
cial relation between the two countries. 
Department of Commerce compilations 
show that at the close of 1924 the total 
sum of American capital invested in 
Argentine Government securities was 
$292,800,000, while an estimate placed 
the total of all other investments in the 
country at over $100,000,000. 


The new Federal Trust Company 
building will be erected on Commerce 
Street, Newark, New Jersey, at a cost 
of $1,500,000. 
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chants and Miners National Bank, Ironwood 
Mich. 9-1 ti. 
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ONE of the things which 
every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 


to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. Itis the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 
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ENCOURAGE U. S. BRANCH 
BANKS IN GERMANY 


Banks, exclusive of German con- 
trolled institutions, may operate for 
business in securities and deposits un- 
der the new law regulating banks and 
their operation in Germany. Hereto- 
tore banking was restricted to native 
operation in order “to protect German 
capital.” 

All that is necessary to secure license 
to go into the banking business under 
the new law is approximately a prac- 
tical banking experience of five years 
or more and a reputation that will stand 
through investigation. The supervision 
of banks passes from the Minister of 
Finance to the Minister of Economy. 

It is officially announced that this 
new departure from the former bank- 
ing regulations is to weleome the es- 
tablishment of foreign branch banks of 
deposit in Germany. The law being 
new and untried will possibly be sub- 
ject to many minor amendments. 


BARCLAYS BANK, LONDON 
EXPANDS IN AFRICA 


An outstanding bank absorption in 
colonial assets for Barclays Bank of 
London, England was effected when it 
merged and secured control of the 
Colonial Bank, Anglo-Egyptian Bank 
and National Bank of South Africa. 
This gives Barelays important banking 
facilities in the Near East, the West 
Indies and the important states through- 
out Africa. 

The banks which Barclays has secured 
are all long established and well con- 
ducted institutions. The Colonial Bank 
was established in 1836. This absorp- 
tion will add about £50,000,000 to Bar- 
clays deposits of £298,947,270 as of June 
30. Although the separate capitalization 
of these banks was heavy, Barclays 
announces that new issues will be made 
for subscription. 

Through the Colonial Bank, Barclays 
secured 18 branches in West Africa, and 
the West Indian and British Guiana 
branches are also important. These new 
overseas connections together with its 
Paris affiliations embrace the whole of 
Africa, but the French and Italian con- 
nections will remain separate. This 
Amalgamation makes Barclays the third 
largest banking institution in the British 
Empire and it is expected that this will 
result in increased American business. 
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